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THE SECRET OF 
COFFIN COVE 


CHAPTER I 
AT DUSK IN COFFIN COVE 


Two incidents of importance in the life of Alan 
Dunbar occurred just after four o’clock on a 
November afternoon. In the one which took place 
on the football field at Hillfret School, he played 
a principal part, for the ball was on his own seven- 
teen-yard line and the quarterback’s signals called 
for Dunbar to make the daring forward pass upon 
which the Hillfret eleven then rested a last, eager 
hope of victory over Dalton. He never forgot that 
incident; although it occupied only twenty-five sec- 
onds, every move was stamped upon his mind. 
At the time it seemed to him the most tremendous 
event of his life, for the big game of the year was 
drawing to a close and Hillfret was on the small 
end of a 9-3 score with Dalton Prep holding 
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tenaciously to its six-point lead. The signals 6 11 
17 meant that the big moment of the year had 
come. 

Down there in the shadow of the Hillfret goal 
posts an epic struggle had been waged. But before 
considering what happened when Alan Dunbar 
wrapped his long fingers round the ball and shot 
it through the air, look for a moment at the other 
event which was to influence his life far more than 
the climax of the great game between those two 
ancient rivals — Hillfret and Dalton. 

Young Dunbar knew nothing of this other event; 
he had no idea that it was taking place. If the 
hand of a superior being whose eyes could pene- 
trate two hundred miles of space had touched him 
on the shoulder and a voice had whispered in his 
ear: ‘Stop! Something is taking place up there in 
the North Woods on a lonely lake — something 
that will entangle you in a long train of events, 
carry you into danger, and lead your footsteps 
into a maze from which there will seem to be no 
escape,’ Alan would have thrown off the hand and 
would have turned from the whisper like one shak- 
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ing himself on waking from a strange dream. Yet 
at the very instant when he started the play which 
brought ten thousand persons to their feet, wildly 
mingling shouts of encouragement and groans of 
despair, two men, whose paths he was later to 
cross, steered a battered motor boat round a 
spruce-covered point, shut off their engine and 
drifted silently into a deep cove. In this sheltered 
spot the first ice of winter tinkled its thin edges 
against the prow, crackling away as the boat 
slipped further into the cove. 

‘It’s deep here all right,’ said one of the men, a 
tall, thick-shouldered fellow with a long nose and 
a cleft chin, ‘and we’re out o’ sight. Deep enough 
to sink a house!’ 

“You sure?’ asked the other, a wiry, thin-lipped 
man with black hair showing beneath the edge 
of his cap. 

The tall man laughed scornfully. ‘Sure?’ he 
said. ‘“Ain’t I logged over this country fer years? 
It goes halfway down to Chiny here. That’s Cof- 
fin Point over there. ’Twas here that Jerry Du- 
chane sunk when old man Riley was raftin’ logs” 
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years ago. They was on the headworks ’bout sun- 
up, when their bateau broke away and started 
driftin’ down this cove. Duchane he jumps over 
to swim for it with the men yellin’ after him that 
he’d never ketch the boat, but Duchane yells back, 
“T’ll ketch it or I'll breakfast in hell!” and he 
swum halfway and threw up his hands and sunk. 
They put down grapplin’ irons to bring him up 
and they sent for a coffin from Grand Lake. The 
coffin come all right, but they never did find 
Duchane and they left the coffin over there in the 
woods — to rot.’ 

The man who had been steering the motor boat 
shivered and glanced at the dark forest. ‘Cut the 
talk, Ferris,’ he said, ‘and let’s get rid of this thing. 
We're out of sight.’ 

The motor boat gradually lost motion; only 
when the men moved did it send out waves that 
broke the thin skimming of ice. In the bottom of 
the craft lay a bulky object covered with a tar- 
paulin. Obeying a signal from his companion, 
the man addressed as Ferris gave the cloth a yank, 
revealing a steel safe. The combined strength of 
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the two men working with crowbars was required 
to move it from the joists on which it rested and to 
bring it inch by inch to the edge of the motor boat. 
For a moment it seemed that the clumsy craft was 
about to capsize, but the two men, leaning back on 
the starboard side, pried mightily with their crow- 
bars, and the safe, splashing into the ice-skimmed 
waters of the cove, sank from view. 

‘That's done,’ said the smaller man, glancing 
once more at the dark shores, ‘and if nobody seen 
us we're all right. Now let’s get out of here quick. 
No time to lose.’ 

He cranked the engine, gave a quick pull at the 
rudder chain, and the boat, making a wide half- 
circle, headed back the way it had come. 

When it had rounded the point and was out of 
sight, a blue jay on the shore of the cove set up 
a sudden squalling. Back there among the spruces 
a dark form, which for a long time had been stand- 
ing motionless, had suddenly moved. It was a 
man in a mackinaw with a small camp axe at his 
belt. After looking long and earnestly at the spot 
where the motor boat had let go its black burden, 
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he unsheathed the axe and blazed the side of a 
growing tree. Standing beside the trunk he sighted 
until he had selected another tree nearer the shore 
of the lake. This second tree he also blazed. He 
then followed the edge of the water until he had 
come to the bottom of the cove. Here he moved 
about for some time peering out toward the broken 
ice. For a few moments his axe could have been 
heard against the spruce wood, but the sound did 
not carry far, and as dusk descended silence en- 


folded the forest. 


CHAPTER II 
A FORWARD PASS 


Two hundred miles away on the football field at 
Hillfret, great events had taken place, but to under- 
stand how much they meant to the members of 
that famous school, you must go back to the early- 
season games which had carried the rising tide of 
Hillfret hope upward and had seemed to foretell 
victory in the big game of the year. 

For twenty years Hillfret and Dalton had met 
in the final game of the season to settle for another 
twelve months the question of supremacy on the 
football field. Other games mattered, of course, 
but the success or failure of the season for these 
two teams depended almost entirely on the outcome 
of the game which enlivened the second Saturday 
of November. A triumph on that day could atone 
for defeat, disappointment, even disaster in the 
earlier games. Not that Dalton or Hillfret in the 
least belittled their other opponents. Both schools 
had a reputation for producing hard fighting, 
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clever teams that kept abreast with modern foot- 
ball and could give any school team — east, west, 
north, or south —a real fight for honors. In the 
old days Hillfret had the edge. To show for her 
prowess during the first ten games between the two 
schools Hillfret had six footballs hanging in the 
gymnasium marked with scores of the satisfactory 
kind. There was also a seventh pigskin which bore 
the legend O—O to commemorate a tie game that 
was remembered by all Hillfret men as a moral 
victory, for it had been accomplished by an under- 
dog team which fought desperately through a whole 
afternoon. 

In more recent years, however, Hillfret had 
slipped. The process of winning had been monop- 
olized with distressing regularity by Dalton. Four 
triumphs in a row, then two wins by Hillfret, a 
tie, and then four more victories for Dalton brought 
the football history of the two schools up to date, 
with the tabulation which the local newspapers 
never failed to print before the big game showing 
two ties, Dalton with eleven games to its credit, 
and Hillfret with eight. 
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Young Alan Dunbar had gone out for the Hill- 


fret team somewhat against the advice of his 
friends. “They’re bigger than you are and they'll 
walk all over you! With Dale and Simonds back 
again to play the end positions and with Captain 
McArthur at quarter the one chance for you is in 
the back field and you weigh only a hundred and 
thirty.’ 

That was true enough. Hillfret had its usual 
heavy team. The line from end to end averaged 
one hundred sixty-eight pounds, and of the three 
backs left from last year’s squad not one tipped the 
scales below a hundred and fifty. Coach Burton 
was known to favor the weighty fellows, provided, 
of course, that they had a nose for the ball and 
reasonable speed. But Alan loved the game and 
this was his third year at Hillfret. From the time 
when he had been given his first leather headgear 
and had gone out on the lawn to play with the 
boys, he had loved football. His uncle Jack Camp- 
bell, who had played for Princeton back in the 
days when Johnny Poe was making a name at Old 
Nassau, called Alan ‘Young Longfingers.’ Jack 
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not forgotten him. 

‘Great guns, what a paw!’ Jack Campbell had ex- 
claimed. ‘And look at those fingers. By the time 
you're fifteen, Alan, that hand of yours will reach 
all around a football. You'll be a forward passer, 
all right. Come on out now, and we'll try a few 
heaves.’ 

That was when Alan was eight years old. Not 
a fall went by that he did not practice throwing 
the pigskin. He never was much good at punting 
— couldn’t seem to get enough weight behind the 
ball — but let him wrap those long fingers of his 
round the pointed oval, and you would see it fly. 
Of course that was only with the boys on the lawn 
and in the field beside the house and later one year 
when the grammar school had a team. No one 
really thought he would make a football player — 
with the exception of poor Jack Campbell, dead in 
France; for if some boys can be compared to a 
young oak tree, Alan Dunbar was like a willow 
sapling — thin at the waist, a little taller than the 
average, built more like a distance runner than a 
football man. 
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Young Dunbar was probably more alone in the 
world, as far as relatives are concerned, than any 
other boy at Hillfret School. His mother had died 
in bringing him into the world; and it was a year 
now since his father, killed in an accident, had 
gone from him. Because of this almost complete 
lack of kin, people sometimes spoke of his case as 
being ‘pathetic.’ His father had had _ neither 
brother nor sister and his mother’s only brother, 
the reckless and much-loved Jack Campbell, had 
fallen with his friend Johnny Poe where the pop- 
pies grew blood red in France. 

‘The poor kid’s nearest approach to a relative 
is the bank that acts as executor of his father’s 
estate,’ some one had said. ‘Pretty sad. Fortu- 
nately there is some property.’ 

It was true that there was an income, dwindling 
to be sure, but enough apparently to see Alan 
through school and college — which is more than 
many boys have. The principal holding was timber 
land in the north of the State, which, under the 
direction of the bank, was being lumbered. 

People who spoke of Alan as being alone in the 
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world forgot (or were unaware of the existence of) 
Dan Keating, who had been his father’s partner. 
But then, young Dunbar himself at this time did 
not know much about Keating and certainly would 
not have counted on him in lieu of relatives. 

When Dunbar went out for the Hillfret team, 
Coach Burton consigned him to the second squad 
— and forgot him for a week. Two things brought 
his attention back to the slim new scrub. The sec- 
ond team was putting up its usual scrappy but 
futile fight, good practice for the first team but 
tough on the scrubs. Those big fellows certainly 
could tackle. Little ‘Happy’ Hogarth was the quar- 
terback of the scrubs. ‘Now we'll surprise ’em,’ 
he said to himself, as he gave the signal which 
called for Dunbar to make a long pass. Perhaps 
it was luck, but the scrubs got away with it. Alan 
wrapped those long fingers of his round the pig- 
skin, ran back a few steps and heaved it thirty 
yards down the field, straight into the arms of 
young Johnny Parrish, who wriggled across the 
goal line for a touchdown. 

Coach Burton looked at Dunbar and smiled. 
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“Wow, what a heave,’ he said. ‘Have to watch that 
kid.’ 

That same afternoon Dunbar took the ball on 
a direct pass from center, and weaving his way like 
a willow wand through the left side of the line, 
gained into open ground beyond — and there was 
no man on the first team who could catch him. 

“Are all of you fellows dead?’ yelled the coach. 
“Can’t any of you run as fast as that little chap?’ 

After that, Dunbar was a substitute on the big 
_ team. He saw only a small amount of action in 
the early games, but he plugged away, happy 
enough in the thought that he was substitute to 
‘Big Jim’ Conway, who held down the regular berth 
at left halfback. It was an injury to Big Jim that 
gave him his first real chance. 

Hillfret walked all over Middleboro in the sec- 
ond game of the season, but at the beginning of the 
fourth quarter Big Jim retired with a sprained 
ankle. There wasn’t any danger of defeat with the 
score 24—0 in Hillfret’s favor. 

‘Tell McArthur to let you try some passes,’ said 
Coach Burton; and before that quarter was over 
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“Young Longfingers’ had proved that he was a real 
passer. Out of eight tries six were successful, and 
two went for touchdowns. To be sure, Middleboro 
had a weak eleven, but Hillfret’s coach felt satisfied 
with the showing of the team. 

Twice more Hillfret was on the big end of im- 
pressive scores, and the old grads who always come 
back to see the Dalton game began to say, ‘Looks 
as if we had a team this year.’ 

Meanwhile Dalton had swept on from one vic- 
tory to another and the threat of another purple 
triumph grew in spite of Hillfret’s steady march 
in the preliminary games. When a school has ac- 
quired a habit of victory it always is the favorite 
over a school that has suffered defeat year after 
year. There was a subtle suggestion in the air that, 
no matter how good Hillfret might be, Dalton 
would win. Coach Burton worked overtime trying 
to give the team a variety in attack which would 
match the obvious power in the line. This was to 
be the greatest of all games, between these ancient 
rivals — and Hillfret meant to be prepared. 

There were mass meetings with speeches by old 
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football men, secret practice and a retraining in 
the fundamentals. The school was behind the team 
—no doubt about that— and the school paper 
came out with the statement that everyone believed 
the eleven would win, that Dalton, however good 
she might be, would go back defeated. This at last 
was Hillfret’s year. 

It was a perfect football day, firm and dry under- 
foot, with the sky blue overhead, and with just 
enough wind to veer the smoke from the chimneys 
in a gentle slant to the east. But if the wind was 
gentle, there was nothing gentle about the Dalton 
team. It did something that never before had been 
done in a Dalton-Hillfret game — ran the kick-off 
back for a touchdown, and to add further gloom to 
the beginning, Big Jim Conway, put out of that 
first terrific play by the clever and hard interfer- 
ence of a Dalton back, hobbled so painfully when 
he got to his feet that Coach Burton was forced to 
take him out and to send in Dunbar in his place. 
It looked as if the bubble of Hillfret hope had 
been pricked, especially when Dalton, after fail- 
ing to kick the goal, followed up her initial 
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spectacular play by carrying the ball from her 
own twenty-yard line to Hillfret’s fifteen. Here 
the Hillfret eleven, responding to the frantic 
appeals of the stands to ‘Hold ’em! Hold ’em! 
Hold ’em!’ braced as if their backs were against a 
stone wall. Three times Dalton tried to penetrate 
their stubborn defence, and, finding it futile, fell 
back into drop-kick formation, and proceeded to 
send the ball over the crossbar for an additional 
three points. 

From that time on it was a continuous fight for 
Hillfret. It seemed as if the purple, having estab- 
lished a lead over its rival, had achieved invinci- 
bility. Four times the visitors had the ball close 
to the goal line and four times by a desperate 
stand Hillfret managed to throw them back. Old 
grads who had come far to see the game shook 
their heads. Dalton was too good. But just before 
the close of the first half, Hillfret worked a pass 
which for the first time carried the team down into 
the Dalton side of the field. Here their attack 
stalled, but they brought a ray of hope to their fol- 
lowers by booting the ball between the uprights for 
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a long placement kick, and the score stood 9-3 
when the half ended. 

All through the third quarter Hillfret continued 
its stubborn defence and was able to keep its goal 
line uncrossed, but that, of course, was negative, 
for the team could make little or no progress when 
it gained possession of the ball. 

Ten minutes after the teams changed positions 
at the beginning of the fourth quarter, an incident 
occurred which went unnoticed except by a few of 
the spectators who promptly forgot it as being of 
no consequence. A stranger who wore a heavy fur 
overcoat made his way into the stands, looked 
about him for a moment and pushed his way down 
to the players’ bench. He singled out Coach Bur- 
ton as the man in authority, and in spite of the 
obvious preoccupation of the coach, interrupted 
him with a question. 

‘Is there a boy here named Dunbar?’ he asked. 

Coach Burton, with eyes fastened on the game 
and his mind concentrated on the strategy of the 
coming plays, did not hear the question. The man 
in the fur coat repeated it, so that all the players 
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on the bench heard. ‘Is there a boy here named 
Alan Dunbar?’ 

The coach glanced up and without answering, 
pointed to the field. 

‘I want to see him,’ said the man, and for an 
instant it seemed that he was about to walk out on 
the field. 

“You'll have to wait,’ said Coach Burton. 

‘I’ve come a long way to see that boy and—’ 
The man got no further, for at that moment some 
one touched him on the shoulder and said, ‘Won’t 
you please sit down? We can’t see through you!’ 

It was evident that the stranger was not ac- 
customed to football games; he turned around as 
if to protest, when to his surprise, a sudden and 
terrific yell rose from the stands. Evidently some- 
thing tremendous had occurred out there on the 
field where those boys in football togs were playing 
their game. He turned round to see what it was, 
and thus witnessed the climax of this never-to-be- 
forgotten game. | 

The quarterback had given the signals ‘Six- 
eleven-seventeen!’ This was the play upon which 
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Hillfret had spent hours of practice, rehearsing 
each detail until every man knew his precise duty. 
Ned Overton, the fullback, received the ball on a 
direct pass, and he took three steps to the right to 
develop the play apparently into a run around 
Dalton’s left end. He then passed the ball back 
_ sharply to Alan Dunbar, who backed toward his 
own goal line to gain a precious second or two. By 
that time there were three Hillfret men in position 
to receive a pass, and Bill Graham was off there 
on the left side of the field with a good margin of 
space between him and the nearest Dalton man. 
The pass from Dunbar was like an arrow shot 
from a bow. It flew straight at Graham and a 
little over his head so that he had to run to get it. 
Graham judged the pass accurately, gathered it 
in by an easy upward stretch of his arms and 
started at full speed for the Dalton goal line. In an 
instant the whole complexion of the game changed. 
The roar that went up from the Hillfret side of the 
field gave voice to a sudden hope that the home 
team was about to score the winning touchdown. 


The Hillfret team, however, had not counted on 
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the speed and the desperation of the Dalton cap- 
tain. He had diagnosed this play an instant too 
late to intercept the pass, but he made up for his 
slip by a beautiful tackle. Coming up from the 
safety position with desperate speed, he plunged 
at Graham and made the prettiest tackle that had 
been seen on the field that day. It brought the 
Hillfret player to a halt as if he had encountered 
an express train, and to the horror of five thousand 
supporters of the crimson, Graham lost his hold 
on the ball as he struck the earth. 

The pigskin popped out of his arms like a huge 
nut out of a shell, and immediately became the 
object of interest to every player who was on his 
feet. The pass had been completed; it was any- 
body’s ball. A Dalton end dove for it mightily, 
but only sent it back toward the Hillfret goal. Two 
other players injected themselves into the frantic 
scramble and stretched their lengths on the ground 
as they sought to gather in the elusive oval. 

In the meantime Dunbar, following the play 
with the instinct of a true football player, in spite 
of the fact that after having made his successful 
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pass he was apparently out of it, had come down 
the field and, partly by good fortune, was the one 
of all those players to be successful in getting a 
firm grip on the ball. The movement of his arms 
and body as he scooped it from the ground was so 
swift as almost to deceive sight. One moment the 
ball was bounding free, the next Dunbar of Hill- 
fret had it tucked against his. jersey and was 
headed toward the distant goal posts. 

If the crowd had yelled before, it now exploded 
in a pandemonium of noise — it was being treated 
to the unusual sight of a player who had thrown a 
successful pass a few instants before, running with 
the ball in the same play. It would not happen 
again, perhaps in many seasons, but it had hap- 
pened now and the question was, could Dunbar 
dash through to the far end of the field where the 
last white line beckoned. 

Eluding one Dalton tackler by sidestepping and 
using a quick straight-arm to dispose of another, 
he got free and started down the field. A third 
Dalton man was coming up on his left, and so he 


ran somewhat diagonally, with the enemy on his 
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heels and the threat of a tackle from the rear to 
spur him on. At midfield he was holding his own 
in spite of the fact that the man behind was the 
purple’s fastest end. Another white line was 
crossed and another and now the Dalton man drew 
up inch by inch, gathered himself, and seemed to 
be about to make the tackle. But Dunbar sensed 
the danger a tenth of a second in advance. He 
shifted his direction slightly and still went on, with 
the goal posts looming in front of him and the roar 
of the stands coming to his ears like surf beating 
a rocky shore. 

It was deceptive, the way he ran. There ap- 
peared to be neither great speed nor power in his 
stride, but somehow he kept his distance one step 
in advance of the pursuer. At the twenty-five- 
yard line he seemed to be drawing away, but this 
Dalton man had grit and just a bit more of reserve 
upon which he could call. Try as he might, Dun- 
bar could not increase his advantage. As he 
reached the ten-yard line he realized that he was 
about to be tackled and he did the one thing left 


for him to do — he took two more steps and dove. 
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At the same moment the Dalton player made his 
desperate final attempt. He leaped with out- 
stretched arms and caught Dunbar by one ankle. 

He clung like a leech, but the very momentum 
of his plunge carried him on; and while the sky 
seemed to be torn apart by the deafening shouts 
from the Hillfret side of the field, Dunbar slid 
across the goal line and came to a stop. The score 
had been tied. If Hillfret could kick a goal, she 
would have a one-point lead. 

While ten thousand held their breath, and half 
of them prayed that the kick might be unsuccessful, 
and the other half that it might sail between the 
uprights, the Hillfret team lined up to make the 
try. Captain McArthur wisely chose Bill Graham 
to boot the ball and the big fullback came through 
with a perfect kick which added the necessary 
point. 

Dalton kicked off to Hillfret. Five plays later, 
the timekeeper’s signal brought the game to an end. 
Instantly the whole student body of Hillfret swept 
down on the field, surrounding the eleven 


almost before they had finished the usual cheer 
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for their defeated opponents. The players found 


it impossible to escape; first one man and then 
another was raised to the shoulders of his admir- 
ing schoolmates, and the hilarious procession 
started down the field. 

Thus it was that the stranger in the fur coat 
found no opportunity to speak with the boy he 
sought. He stood as if dumb-founded, watching 
the demonstration of the deliriously happy Hill- 
fretites, and after a time made his way in the direc- 
tion of the locker house, toward which he had 
seen the players disappear. 

There he found a milling throng devoting itself 
to the pleasant duty of paying tribute to each and 
every Hillfret man who had had a part in the 
triumph over Dalton. This tribute took the time- 
honored form of the regular Hillfret cheer with 
the name of the player three times on the end. The 
stranger smiled grimly when he heard the name of 
Dunbar called, and listened to the great cheer that 
went up for the boy who had saved the game. 

Inside the locker room the Hillfret men were 
still talking over that last play, laughing and 
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shouting to each other as only the members of a 
victorious football eleven can shout and laugh. 
The Dalton captain had shaken McArthur by the 
hand, and had tried to hide his own bitter disap- 
pointment in the sincerity of his congratulations. 

Shower baths were splashing; some of the boys 
who had appointments to meet members of their 
families were already hustling into their clothes. 

Alan Dunbar had planned to accept Bill Gra- 
ham’s invitation to spend the week-end at his home 
in town, together with young Happy Hogarth, and 
was hastily lacing his shoes when Coach Burton 
came to him and said, ‘Alan, old boy, there’s a 
man out here who wants to speak to you. He came 
down to the bench and almost walked out on the 
field just before the end of the game.’ 

“Who is he?’ asked Alan. 

‘I don’t know — never saw him before,’ said 
Coach Burton. ‘There he is now — that fellow in 
the fur coat.’ 

Turning, with one shoe in his hand, Alan Dun- 
bar beheld for the first time the stranger who had 
come far to see him. 


CHAPTER III 
ALAN MEETS A STRANGER 


As Alan Dunbar turned to look at the stranger who 


had entered the locker building he experienced a 
feeling that something unpleasant was about to 


happen. His mind was still burning with excite- 
ment. His long run, the victory snatched from the 
very edge of defeat, the wild demonstration of his 
schoolmates and the exuberant praise of the boys 
on the team still seemed to him like a dream — it 
was something almost too good to be true, and 
here, breaking in suddenly, came a stranger who 
for some reason wished urgently to see him. 

‘All right,’ Alan said to the coach, ‘I wonder 
what he wants. Don’t think I ever saw him before. 
I don’t know, though; he looks a bit familiar.’ 

‘Maybe he wants to sign you up as a pro- 
fessional!’ Coach Burton suggested with a grin. 
‘That run of yours, Alan, was the best thing I ever 
saw at Hillfret. Well, don’t fall for him — we'll 
need you here next fall, old boy.’ 
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‘Don’t kid me,’ laughed Alan. ‘You know as 
well as I do it was all luck.’ 

‘Luck, your great-grandmother!’ exclaimed the 
coach, and he walked away to speak to a reporter 
who had asked for a statement about the game. 

Alan went over to the stranger and said: “The 
coach says you’ve been looking for me.’ 

Holding out his hand the man replied, ‘Well, 
well, so you are the son of my old friend Andrew 
Dunbar. Chip off the old block, I should say. I 
don’t know nothing at all about this game of foot- 
ball, but I should judge by what I seen and the way 
I heard your schoolmates yellin’, you turned a 
pretty trick for the home team to-day. Yes, sir, 
your dad would be proud of you all right, and I 
wish he was here to see what a fine, upstandin’ 
feller you are.’ The stranger rattled these words 
off without pause, all the while pumping Alan’s 
hand in a rather loose grasp. 

There was nothing that Alan felt like saying in 
reply, for the thought of his father, dead two 
twelvemonths, brought a feeling of great loneliness 
and tragedy to him. How wonderful it would 
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have been if his dad could have seen the game. He 
wouldn’t have said much, for that wasn’t his way; 
but oh, what a grip he would have given to Alan’s 
hand, and his eyes would have shone and his voice 
might have been a little husky as he said: ‘Not so 
bad, Alan, not so bad!’ There would have been a 
world of feeling and affection in those few words. 
Yes, and pride too. 

These thoughts raced through Alan Dunbar’s 
mind — he scarcely heard the stranger’s deep and 
somewhat grating voice. 

‘Yes,’ the man continued, ‘I used to be a friend 
of your dad’s up in the north country. My name’s 
Rankin — H. D. Rankin — and I come down here 
on a matter of business, thinkin’ I might do you a 
good turn too. Now I want to talk it over with you 
where we can be alone, you understand; so as soon 
as you get through here, you come with me. Ive 
got my car outside and we'll go somewheres and 
eat.’ 

‘I can’t do that,’ said Alan. ‘Of course I’m 
glad to see you because you knew my father, but 
I’ve planned to eat with the boys, then take in the 
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celebration and after that go home with Bill Gra- 
ham and Happy Hogarth for the week-end.’ 

‘Now look here, young man,’ said Rankin, ‘this 
is a matter of business, important to you as well 
as to me, and I’ve come some hundreds of miles to 
see you, so if you’re the kind I think you are, you'll 
just fix it up with your friends to see them another 
time. This may take us all the evening, and maybe 
to-morrow.’ 

“What is it?’ asked Alan. ‘Can’t we settle it 
right now? I don’t like to go back on Bill Graham 
that way.’ 

“Who’s Bill Graham?’ inquired Rankin. 

“Why, he’s one of the fellows on the team, — 
right over there.’ 

Without asking Alan’s leave, the stranger 
walked over to Graham, who was just pulling on 
his shirt and said, “Young Dunbar here says he has 
an invite to go home with you. Now I’ve come to 
see him on an important matter of business, and I 
know, of course, you don’t want to stall things, so 
be a good sport and tell your friend that it’s all 
right for him to forget it. Then he and I can go 
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off together and have plenty of time to settle this 
business.’ 

Alan flushed and started to break in with the 
declaration that he certainly did not intend to leave 
Bill in the lurch like that, when Bill said, “Why, 
Heaven’s sake, Alan, of course that’s all right! 
You go ahead and I'll telephone home that we'll 
come next week instead, if the Head’ll let us. It’s 
absolutely O. K. After the celebration to-night ’d 
just as soon stay here as go home, and I know 
Happy would too.’ 

‘There you are!’ cried Rankin, slapping Alan on 
the back. ‘So throw on the rest of your clothes and 
come along.’ 

‘But I have to go back to my room first to see 
Hogarth. I told him just a few minutes ago that 
I'd meet him there.’ 

‘All right,’ said Rankin, ‘make it snappy.’ 

When Alan left the locker building and walked 
up the street with Rankin, he found that the 
stranger’s car was a roadster that appeared to have 
been driven a long distance. It was spattered with 
mud from hood to tail-light. 
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‘Kind of rough goin’ where I come from,’ re- 
marked the stranger. ‘Hop in. Now which way?’ 

‘Straight ahead,’ said Alan, ‘then take your 
first turn to the left.’ And a few minutes later: 
‘Now make this turn into the campus and stop in 
front of the dormitory over there.’ 

Alan jumped out and, running up the stairs of 
the hall which Happy Hogarth’s grandfather had 
given to Hillfret, he found the door to his room 
open and Happy himself standing on the threshold. 

“Here comes the hero!’ cried Happy. ‘I never 
saw anything like it! My heart was up in my 
throat so far that I bit a piece off it those last few 
minutes. You're famous, Alan! The school will 
never forget that run.’ 

‘Oh, be reasonable, Happy,’ said Alan. 
‘Flutter down to earth, and listen; we’re not going 
to Bill Graham’s after all. I’ve got to.go out and 
have dinner with a man who wants to talk some- 
thing about business and it may take quite a 
while.’ 

‘That’s all right with me,’ declared Happy. “We 
would have stayed here for the celebration, any- 
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way. You're going to be in on the big time 
to-night, aren’t you? They’re already starting to 
build the bonfire.’ 

‘Well, I’m not sure,’ said Alan. “This man was 
a friend of my father’s, and I don’t know how long 
he wants to talk tome. [ll make it if I possibly 
can.” 

‘T’ll see you later then. Oh, there’s a letter 
for you. I picked it up and put it on your table,’ 
—and Happy Hogarth went tearing out to join 
the searchers who were gathering together all man- 
ner of loose lumber, barrels and packing boxes to 
make the celebration bonfire. 

Alan saw that the letter was from the bank which 
was acting as trustee of his father’s estate, and, 
thinking it contained the usual check which he 
received every month to cover his incidental ex- 
penses, he slipped it unopened into his pocket, and 
ran down the stairs to join the stranger. The one 
thought in his mind was to get the business, what- 
ever it was, over as quickly as possible, and rejoin 
his friends in time for the celebration. 


CHAPTER IV 
A SEARCH — AND A LETTER 
In a booth at the Oakley Restaurant, Alan Dunbar 


sat opposite the man who had introduced himself 
as H. D. Rankin. ‘When I used to know your 
father,’ said Rankin, after the steak had been 
served, ‘he was interested in the timber land up 
around Grand Lake, and I was interested up there 
too. Many’s the time we've been through there 
together. He was a fine man. Yes, sir, he cer- 
tainly was a fine man.’ 

‘Did you ever know Dan Keating who used to 
be my father’s partner?’ asked Alan. 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied Rankin. ‘That is, I knew of 
him. He wouldn’t know me, because we _ just 
naturally didn’t happen to run across each other. 
I understand he was hurt pretty bad in the accident 
that killed your dad, and they say he left this part 
of the country for good. Heard anything from 
him lately?’ 
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“No, I haven’t,’ said Alan. ‘I know my father 
thought an awful lot of him.’ 

‘Oh, yes, sure,’ said Rankin. ‘Now this matter 
of business that I wanted to talk over with you con- 
cerns a piece of land northwest of Grand Lake. 
It isn’t worth very much — fact is, it’s kind of a 
no-man’s land. Been logged over years ago and 
burned over more’n once since. Still, they’s a little 
timber on it here and there, and as I’m planning 
to do some lumbering on a piece of land that 
borders it, I’ve been figuring that I might as 
well take over that piece, too. Now this may not 
seem to concern you and it actually don’t except in 
a pretty distant way. But I seen a chance to do a 
little favor maybe for the son of an old friend.’ 

Rankin paused while he lighted a cigar and 
Alan noticed that he held the match till it burned 
his fingers. He appeared to be thinking intently. 
After a moment he continued: 

Your dad never owned that land and‘I don’t 
suppose he ever planned to own it, but I understand 
that — fact is he told me himself — he bought an 
option on that piece from old Pete Treadway, 
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really just to oblige old Pete, and to help him out. 
You understand about options, don’t you? It’s 
this way — old Pete was hard up for money, and 
your dad, he says to himself, “Now, I’ll help old 
Pete by buying an option on that scraggly land of 
his up beyond Grand Lake,” and so he gives Pete 
a couple of hundred dollars or maybe five hundred 
dollars, an’ all he gets back is a paper sayin’ he 
can buy that land any time within two years, say, 
at so much an acre. As I say, he didn’t want it 
particular, but it did help old Pete out some.’ 

“Yes, I see,’ said Alan. ‘But how does that con- 
cern me? You know the bank in Coleville has 
charge of my father’s estate.’ 

‘Well it’s this way,’ explained Rankin. ‘T 
understand the old man — Pete Treadway, I mean 
— give your father a fair price on that land. That 
is, a man could perhaps manage to make a little 
somethin’ on it if he bought it at the price the old 
man set. That is, if the man who did the lumber- 
ing happened to be situated as I am, and was goin’ 
to lumber a piece near by. So, you see, if I could 
get that paper old Pete sold your dad, why, I’d be 
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willing to see that you made something on it your- 
self. I’m no miser, and I’d like to do a good turn 
for the son of Andrew Dunbar. So if you can find 
that paper for me, Il make you out a nice check. 
Then, you see, I can buy that land right and 
there’ll be a little velvet in it for the two of us.’ 

‘But why don’t you go to the bank up there in 
Coleville? They have all those things that my 
father left.’ 

‘That’s just it,’ declared Rankin, ‘the bank don’t 
seem to have that paper, so I calculate that your 
dad, knowing that it wasn’t worth very much, stuck 
it with his unimportant letters and papers and 
things, and prob’ly you could find it for me. 
Haven’t you got a lot of his things somewhere that 
you could look through and maybe you’d find this 
option that we’re talking about?’ 

‘Why yes,’ said Alan. ‘Of course I have the 
things that belonged to my father. There’s a whole 
trunkful up in my room in the dormitory. But I 
don’t believe this option you speak of is among 
them.’ 


‘In your room, here, you say. That’s better 
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than I thought it might be,’ said Rankin briskly. 
‘We'll run right back to your room and make a 
search, and before this evening is over, I may be 
able to write you out a nice little check.’ 

Instantly after mentioning the trunk Alan re- 
gretted that he had spoken of it. He could not have 
easily defined the reason for this feeling. Perhaps 
it was because the stranger who-talked so readily 
seemed to be rushing things along too swiftly. 
Alan was still throbbing with the excitement of the 
football game, and it scarcely seemed real that he 
should be sitting in the Oakley Restaurant finish- 
ing a meal with a man whom he never remembered 
having seen before, talking with him about the 
existence of a paper that very likely his father had 
destroyed as being of no value. 

‘Wouldn’t you be willing to wait until to-mor- 
row? he asked. ‘You see the fellows are going to 
have a big celebration to-night and I’d like to be in 
on it.’ 

‘Come on, come on,’ said Rankin laughing. 
“That isn’t spoken like your father’s son. It’s time 
you grew up. Its all right to play these school 
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games, but business is business, you know, and 
you can’t wait in matters like these. I’ve got to 
find out about that paper and move on. So, just as 
soon as you stow away the rest of that ice cream 
we ll hop right out and go back to your room and 
see if we can’t lay our hands on that paper. Of 
course if I hadn’t been a friend of your father’s I 
wouldn’t be talking to you like this, but you see 
how it is.’ 

Within half an hour they were back again in 
Hogarth Hall, having made their way through the 
campus where crowds were gathered, preparing 
for the celebration. Numerous boys had recog- 
nized Alan and shouted greetings to him. All 
eagerness to finish the search for the missing paper 
and be out with his schoolmates on the hill where 
the bonfire would soon make the night glorious, 
he closed the door of his room and pulled out the 
trunk in which he kept the various papers, photo- 
graphs and mementos that had been gathered to- 
gether at the time of his father’s death. 

There was one huge bundle of envelopes and 


papers which Alan had never examined with any 
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great degree of care. He did not know just what 
the contents were, except that they were supposed 
to be only of personal value and family interest. 
Rankin watched, as he sorted these papers. Glanc- 
ing up, Alan was surprised at the intentness of the 
man’s gaze. Apparently he had surprised the 
stranger in showing an eagerness which he had 
not intended his young host to detect, for the look 
of intentness quickly faded and Rankin made a 
hurried remark about a photograph being a good 
likeness of Alan’s father. 

It suddenly came over Alan that he did not like 
this business at all. He hoped he could find the 
paper and find it quickly, get rid of Rankin, and 
hurry out to join the boys he cared so much about. 
After looking through a bundle of letters without 
finding the object of his search, he opened an ex- 
tension envelope which was tied with tape. This 
contained family records, and Alan, having 
glanced through them, was about to put them 
away, when faintly in the distance he heard the 
crowd yelling his name. He could not help paus- 
ing, and after a moment he went to the window to 
see what was going on. 
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Up there on the hill above the dormitory a great 
crowd was silhouetted against the red glare of the 
bonfire, which was thrusting out quivering petals 
of flame like a huge, strange flower of the night. 
Some one was leading a cheer with the name of 
Dunbar on the end. 

A rustling of papers caused Alan to turn 
around in time to see the stranger hurriedly shuf- 
fling the documents. More strongly than before, 
the thought came to him that he had no right to let 
this man whom he scarcely knew look through 
these intimate things which had come to him from 
his father. He spoke sharply: ‘If you don’t mind, 
Pll look through those papers myself.’ 

‘Oh that’s all right,’ said Rankin, ‘I just thought 
I'd help you out a bit. Don’t seem to be anything 
in this batch.’ | 

Alan made a sudden decision. ‘I think we’ve 
gone far enough with this to-night,’ he declared. 
‘There are too many things to look through in a 
short time, as you can see. I'll do this later and 
let you know if I find the option.’ 

‘We might as well go ahead,’ said Rankin. 
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“We'll just run through these things; it won’t take 
very long.’ 

‘No!’ said Alan. ‘Can’t you see my mind isn’t 
on this at all? I can’t go looking through these 
papers now. Leave me your address and I'll let 
you know later if I find it. We’re through with 
this for to-night.” He faced his visitor squarely 
and spoke with a determination that surprised 
himself, 

Rankin looked at Alan through narrowed eyes; 
and the boy was expecting an insistent request that 
they continue. Therefore he was surprised when 
Rankin laughed and said: ‘All right, all right. 
Boys will be boys. I won’t urge you, but if you do 
find anything, be sure to let me know. [I'll write 
the address for you.’ 

Afterward, in thinking over the incident, it 
seemed that the stranger had given up too easily; 
but at the moment Alan’s chief thought was to join 
his schoolmates in the celebration. He walked 
down the single flight of steps to the ground floor, 
passed out to the campus and said good night to 


Rankin. 
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‘Don’t forget to let me know,’ said the man, and 
turned to his car. 

‘I will,’ Alan said, and ran toward the hill 
whence came the gleam of the bonfire, the deep 
booming of a bass drum, and a roar of shouting. 

For two hours Alan scarcely thought of the 
stranger, but when it was all over and the bonfire 
was only a bed of red embers, and the last song had 
been sung and the last cheer had been given, he 
thought again of his unusual experience. It was 
Happy Hogarth who brought it back to his mind 
more vividly still. They were walking wearily 
toward the dormitory when Happy remarked: 

‘I thought there was some one up in your room 
when I came back to get you.’ 

“When was that?’ asked Alan. 

‘Why, just about when they started the fire. All 
the fellows were yelling for you, and I thought I’d 
go and see if you’d come back to the dorm and I 
was sure there was a light in your room, but I 
went up and pounded on the door and no one an- 
swered, and when I came out again and looked at 


ihe window, it was dark, so I guess I was seeing 
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things. I went back then and found you with the 
gang.’ 

When Alan let himself into his room, he looked 
about with the feeling that the visit from the 
stranger had been a dream. But there was the 
trunk pulled out in the center of the room. He 
lifted the lid to look inside, and as he did so, a 
small object slid off the top and fell to the floor 
with a metallic jangle. He picked it up and gazed 
at it curiously. 

It was a silver cuff-link with the letter ‘J’ 
stamped on its face. 

After a moment Alan slipped it into his pocket 
and raised the lid of the trunk. As he looked down 
on its contents the suspicion grew in his mind that 
some one had been in his room during his absence 
at the bonfire — some one who had dropped the 
cuff-link and who had gone through the contents of 
the trunk. Surely that package tied with tape had 
not been on the top of the pile when he had closed 
the trunk and had gone out with Rankin. 

Strange about that cuff-link. If the letter on 
it had been ‘R’ instead of ‘J,’ he would have been 
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pretty sure that the stranger had dropped it. 
What was the rest of his name? Oh, yes, H. D. 
Rankin. No ‘J’ in that. Sort of strange. Well, 
mysteries would have to wait till to-morrow. He 
was pretty tired. He’d sleep all right to-night. 
My, what a day it had been! 

As Alan pulled off his coat he thought of the un- 
opened letter that he had slipped into his pocket 
before he went to the restaurant with the stranger. 
He fished it out, slit the envelope, and spread the 
sheet on the top of his desk where he could read 
it as he undressed. He started to unfasten his tie, 
but after reading the first two lines he took up the 
paper and gave it his entire attention. 


Mr. Alan Dunbar 
Hillfret School 
Dear ALAN, 

We feel that we should advise you of the present 
situation in regard to the property your father left. 
As you know, we have had certain sections of his 
land lumbered under contract, and on certain other 


sections we have sold the standing timber outright. 
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The proceeds have been sufficient to meet all ob- 
ligations of the estate and to provide funds for 
your living and educational expenses. Owing to 
the unfavorable condition of the lumber market, 
we are meeting with difficulty in making the land 
produce a profit this year, and of course we can- 
not say when the situation will improve. If we 
should attempt to sell the land at this time, it could 
only be at a sacrifice — and this we are reluctant 
to do, although we realize that that may be neces- 
sary in order to provide funds for continuing your 
education — which undoubtedly would be your 
father’s wish. We suppose you would prefer not 
to leave Hillfret School — and yet, of course, it 
would be much less expensive if you should attend 
a public school. 

Lately we have had some inquiries which have 
led us to believe that your father once held an 
option on a piece of timber land known as the 
‘Treadway Triangle.’ He probably disposed of 
this option before his death, as it is not among his 
papers in the safe-deposit box here. If you have 
any papers or letters of your father’s, won’t you 
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look through them carefully to see if you can 
locate this option? If it could be found, it might 
be sold at some profit — although, as we say, the 
probabilities are that your father, if he ever did 
own such a paper, disposed of it. 

Also please let us know if you have lately 
heard from your father’s former partner, Mr. 
Daniel Keating. If you have, please give us his 
present address. We should like to inquire of 
him if he has any knowledge of this option. 

With the assurance again that we are taking care 
of your interests to the best of our ability and the 
hope that you are having a successful term at Hill- 
fret, I am, 

) Sincerely yours 
Joun R. EVERETT 
Vice-President 


Two thoughts fought for the front of Alan’s 
mind. Did this letter mean that he would have to 
leave Hillfret School which he loved so much, 
where his father had gone before him, where he 
had made so many good friends? And the other 
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thought: What was all this mystery about the 
missing paper, the option as they called it? He 
wished that he had read the letter from the bank 
before he had talked with Rankin. Something 
mighty strange about that man. 

A great desire to talk to one of his friends came 
over Alan; he was wide awake now, and opening 
his door he called across the corridor to Happy 
Hogarth. 


CHAPTER V 
HAPPY LENDS A HAND 


A FEw minutes before, Alan had been bone tired, 
with one thought in his mind — to plunge into bed 
as quickly as possible, but these discoveries 
whipped his mind wide awake and centered his 
thoughts on the peculiar request of the stranger, 
Rankin, who claimed to be a friend of his father, 
and who came to Hillfret with no other purpose 
apparently than to persuade Alan to search for an 
option on a piece of timber land in the North 
Woods, which his dead father was supposed to have 
bought from a man named Peter Treadway. 

Alan still held in his hand the letter from the 
bank which was acting as trustee of his father’s 
estate; and here was more about the same option, 
and the news that the affairs of the estate were not 
going well, with the suggestion, gently given, to be ~ 
sure, that Alan might have to leave Hillfret. This 
thought stabbed his mind like a dagger. 

It was at Hillfret that his father had been captain 
of the track team and captain of the baseball team, 
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too, and at Hillfret that his uncle, the reckless, 
much-loved and never-forgotten Jack Campbell, 
had started his football career — Jack Campbell 
who had fallen gloriously in France beside the fa- 
mous Johnny Poe. It did not seem to Alan that he 
could bear to leave Hillfret — especially now that 
he had won his uphill fight for honors in athletics. 

The desire for companionship with some one 
who would listen to this strange story of the op- 
tion and help him piece together the missing parts 
of the mystery was so strong that he went across 
the corridor and knocked on Happy Hogarth’s 
door. There was no answer, but when he pounded 
again he heard a sleepy draw! which he interpreted 
as an invitation to come in. 

Happy was in bed, sitting up with a comical look 
on his face. ‘I was dreaming it was a forward 
pass,’ he exclaimed, “oh, such a whale of a forward 
pass, the whole length of the field right between 
the goal posts, and I was running down to catch 
it! What’s up?’ 

‘I guess [’d better not bother you,’ said Alan. ‘I 


didn’t know you were asleep.’ 
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‘’m awake now,’ declared Happy with a pro- 
digious yawn. ‘What’s up?’ 

‘No, you’re not,’ replied Alan. ‘T’ll tell you 
to-morrow.’ 

Happy’s reply was in the form of action. He 
threw the covers back and jumped out of bed. 
“You look as if something happened. What is it?’ 

“Come on across the corridor, then, and I'll show 
you, said Alan. 

Slipping on his bathrobe, Happy followed his 
friend expectantly. He sat on the edge of Alan’s 
bed and listened to the story, wide-eyed. 

‘Seems as if this has been the strangest day I 
ever had,’ said Alan, when he had finished telling 
Happy of his talk with the stranger and had shown 
him the letter from the bank and the cuff-link with 
its engraved initial ‘J’. 

Happy was leaning forward tensely. ‘There’s 
one thing sure,’ he said. “That man Rankin wanted 
the option pretty bad, and he came back to search 
through your papers to see if he could find it. It’s 
probably worth a lot of money. That explains the 
light I saw in your room. He was inside while I 
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was knocking on the door, and he was the one who 
dropped the cuff-link.’ 

“Yes, but the cuff-link has a “J’’ on it and the 
man’s name was H. D. Rankin — there isn’t any 
“J” in that.’ 

‘Something queer there,’ admitted Happy. ‘Well, 
anyway, youve got to find that option, and, 
whatever happens, you can’t leave Hillfret, — not 
after the stunt you did for the school this afternoon. 
It was wonderful!’ 

‘There you go again!’ exclaimed Alan. ‘For- 
get all that “wonderful” stuff. You know as well 
as I do that I ran into a piece of good luck when I 
scooped up that ball. I couldn’t help making the 
touchdown after that. And as for leaving Hillfret, 
you know that I'll have to leave if things do go 
wrong with my father’s estate. But I’m not going 
to keep you up any longer. You’ve been a good 
listener, Happy, old boy, and maybe we'll talk 
about it some more to-morrow.’ 

As Happy stood in the door he turned and 
looked at Alan with a great intentness in his face. 
He found it hard to express the feeling that was 
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hero, and at this moment he felt himself to be in 
the position of a soldier whose captain is threat- 
ened. He wanted to express his loyalty. 

“You know, Alan,’ he said. ‘I’ll— if you — if 
anything—oh, well, I just want you to know that 
Ill stick with you no matter what happens.’ 

‘I know you will, Happy,’ said Alan. ‘Thanks 
ever so much for letting me spill all this stuff to 
you. I just had to get it off my chest somehow. 
See you in the morning.’ 

It seemed to Alan that he had never been more 
wide awake, and for the second time that day he 
wished with all his heart that his father could be 
there to give him counsel and help. He envied 
those friends of his whose fathers came to visit 
them at the school, and yet the strange thing about 
it, he said to himself, was that none of them seemed 
to be particularly appreciative of the fact that they 
possessed fathers— seemed to take them for 
granted — like the weather. Well, that was the 
way things went in life — one could never really 
value his possessions until something took them 
away. 
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Those were the thoughts in Alan’s mind as he un- 
dressed and got into bed. He expected to lie 
awake pondering the swiftly moving events of the 
day, but his body was weary and it was only a few 
moments before he fell into a sleep undisturbed 
by dreams of forward passes or of options on tim- 
ber land in the north woods. 

Sunday morning at chapel, the school, some- 
where near back to normal again, listened to Dr. 
Thomas, the Head, talk on the meaning of victory. 
In the opinion of the school the doctor was ‘a good 
egg, but often inclined to be ‘a strict old bird,’ 
although as some one once remarked, how he 
could be an egg and a bird at the same time 
equaled the famous question as to which of those 
two objects came first in the world. 

At any rate, the Doctor made them think a little 
on the subject of victories won and what to do with 
them when you had them. It was harder, perhaps, 
he said, to be a good winner than to be a good 
loser. 

Happy Hogarth walked back to the hall with 
Alan and together they began a systematic search 
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through the contents of the trunk. 

‘What would this option look like if we did find 
it?’ asked Happy. 

‘I suppose it’s just a paper,’ replied Alan, ‘in 
handwriting or maybe typewritten and signed by 
Peter Treadway saying that my father could buy 
the timber at so many dollars per acre. Just an 
ordinary-looking thing probably.’ 

‘We'll have to look carefully, then,’ declared 
Happy, ‘because we’ve got to find it.’ 

But they did not find it, although they examined 
everything in the trunk, opening all the envelopes 
and spreading out each likely-looking paper with 
never-failing eagerness. When the bell rang for 
Sunday dinner, they had completed the task in 
spite of several interruptions from members of the 
football team who dropped in to talk over the 
game. 

‘Well, now that we’ve proved that it isn’t there,’ 
said Happy, ‘the question is, where is it?’ 

‘Perhaps Dad destroyed it,’ suggested Alan. 
‘I don’t believe he thought it was of any value. 
Rankin said he bought it as a favor to Peter Tread- 


way. 
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“Aren’t there any papers somewhere else?’ asked 
Happy. 

‘Not that I know of. There’s a little furniture 
stored up at Coleville, but no papers that I know 
anything about, except what the bank has, and they 
haven’t got it, or they wouldn’t be writing asking 
me if I know anything about it. Seems like a regu- 
lar mystery.’ 

That afternoon Alan wrote a letter to the bank 
telling of his futile search and of the visit from 
the man who called himself H. D. Rankin. He 
then recollected that he had promised to write Ran- 
kin in regard to the search for the option. He re- 
membered that Rankin had written an address on 
a slip of paper torn from a pocket notebook, but 
for the life of him, he could not find it anywhere in 
his room, and after thinking it over he could not 
be sure that he remembered Rankin’s leaving it 
before he departed. It made no great difference, 
anyhow, for he had nothing to tell him. 

In the middle of the week a letter came from 
the bank acknowledging the receipt of Alan’s letter 
and advising him to give no information whatso- 
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ever to any one who might later inquire in regard 
to the option. 

That was where the matter rested for several 
weeks. Alan heard nothing more in regard to the 
option, neither did he receive any communications 
from H. D. Rankin. Other matters were occupying 
his mind, although always in the back of his 
thoughts was the question of his remaining at Hill- 
fret and what the future held in store for him. 
Happy Hogarth was the only person in school who 
knew anything about his problem. All of his other 
friends saw him going about doing the usual things, 
taking part in the school activities, plugging away 
at studies, coming out for the hockey team, which 
soon after the first of December began its practice. 

Alan found that a new prominence had come to 
him with the close of the football season. Last 
year he had been one of the less conspicuous mem- 
bers of the school. He had no particular line of 
humor, no oddity of appearance to single him out, 
and had won no special athletic honors. Now, 
however, all that was changed. He was famous 


for having heaved the most remarkable forward 
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passes in Hillfret history; he had written his name 
large by turning a near defeat into a great victory. 

Things began to revolve about him. First he was 
elected captain of the football team, twenty votes 
to one, he himself having cast his ballot for Bill 
Graham. Common sense had told him that he 
should probably get a few votes, but the unani- 
mous election was a real surprise to him — his 
rise to prominence in the school had been so rapid. 
He had tried to make a speech, but the thought had 
flashed in his mind, ‘Maybe I shan’t be here next 
fall,’ and about all his speech amounted to was a 
few embarrassed words of thanks and the surpris- 
ing statement that he’d accept the captaincy provi- 
sionally, and let them know definitely after Christ- 
mas. 

The next thing that happened was his election to 
the student council and a summons from Dr. 
Thomas to confer with him. This came the morn- 
ing after election to the council. 

Dr. Thomas received Alan with outstretched 
hand. ‘Congratulations!’ he said. ‘I am glad to 
see your schoolmates putting so much confidence 
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in you, Dunbar, and I just want to let you know 
that it gave me special satisfaction on account of 
your father. He was one of the finest lads that 
ever came to Hillfret. He stood for all that was 
best here, and he never was afraid to risk his popu- 
larity by lining up with the thing he believed to be 
right. Maybe you know of the incident in which 
he gave a baseball victory to Dalton. 

‘It was in his second year and he was playing 
left field for our team. In the last half of the ninth 
inning we were ahead by one run. Dalton had 
some heavy hitters that year; it surely was a great 
game. ‘The doctor paused and looked into the 
blazing logs in the fireplace, while Alan gazed at 
him with interest and surprise. It was a new idea 
to him — Dr. Thomas as a baseball fan. 

‘Well, as I said,’ the Doctor went on, ‘we were 
ahead by one run and of course we wanted to win 
tremendously. I think I wanted Hillfret to win as 
much as any of the boys themselves. Victory 
somehow meant more to me in those days than it 
does now. The first two Dalton men went out, and 


we were counting the game as all salted away, but 
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the next two Dalton players got on base, and we 
were all pretty nervous when the Dalton captain 
came up to the plate. He had a reputation for 
being a wicked hitter, Dunbar, — and he lived up 
to that reputation. The very first ball our pitcher 
threw, that Dalton boy lambasted — that’s the 
word — he lambasted it, and it flew like a bullet 
way out into left field. 

- *Your father was a good fielder, Dunbar, an un- 
usually good fielder, and he ran for that ball with 
his back to the diamond, going like the wind. He 
had to get it, you see, Dunbar. 

‘Meanwhile, of course, those Dalton runners 
were circling the bases, and our hearts were up in 
our mouths. Just as we thought Dunbar couldn’t 
possibly reach that ball, he half turned, leaped 
into the air, got his glove on it, and went down. 

‘I remember now the cloud of dust when he hit 
the ground — it had been a dry season, and the 
field out there was powdery. We all waited 
breathlessly for a second, and then such a yell as 
went up, for we saw that he had the ball. It was 
like the football game, Dunbar, when you made 
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that splendid run. We all thought we had won the 
game, but your father threw to third and then came 
running in from the field and went straight to the 
umpire and said something that of course we 
couldn’t hear. But a moment later we knew, for 
the umpire bellowed that the two Dalton men who 
had crossed the plate had scored. 

“You see your father had dropped the ball. No 
wonder he did — it was a miracle that he ever got 
his glove on it. How vividly I remember the 
silence of the crowd, and how the first surge of 
disappointment in my own heart was swept away 
by a great wave of pride. 

‘As usual, the two teams cheered each other, but 
the Dalton nine gave a double cheer that year — 
the second one with three Dunbars on the end. I’ve 
always thought, Alan, that that was Hillfret’s 
greatest victory. Of course some of the boys 
argued that your father hadn’t done right by the 
school, but, as you know, his teammates elected 
him captain, although he was then a second year 
boy; he is the only Hillfret baseball man who has 
been captain two years. So you can understand 
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why I am particularly glad to see his son coming 
through.’ 

Alan left the study with a new feeling toward 
Dr. Thomas. Somehow he had not had the heart 
to tell the Head that he might not be able to finish 
out the year at Hillfret. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN EXPEDITION INTO THE WOODS 


‘WHAT are you going to do Christmas vacation?’ 
Happy Hogarth asked Alan Dunbar one evening 
in the middle of December. 

‘I haven’t fully made up my mind,’ said Alan. 
‘For one thing, I’m going up to Coleville to talk 
with the bank people. And after that, I don’t 
know. Bill Graham wants me to spend Christmas 
with his family, and three or four of the other 
fellows have asked me, but I won’t have any peace 
of mind until things are straightened out so that I 
can tell what I ought to do.’ 

‘How are you going to try to straighten them 
out?’ asked Happy. 

‘I don’t know yet,’ replied Alan, ‘but one thing I 
may try to do is to find Dan Keating, my father’s 
partner. He might know something about this op- 
tion business. I have a hunch that he may be up 
in the North Woods now.’ 

‘I’ve got a proposition,’ declared Happy. “Take 


, 
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me along as your good man Friday. I’m bored 
stiff at the thought of what’s in store for me this 
Christmas. All my family are over in Italy, 
traveling, and I’m supposed to go to my Aunt 
Marston’s in Philadelphia, and there’s nothing in 
this world I'd rather escape than that. She’s a nice 
old soul, but she treats me as if I were about eight 
years old, and there’s absolutely nothing doing. 
So if I can get away from that and go off with you 
on this man hunt, or any other kind of hunt, for 
Heaven’s sake, Alan, let me do it. I’ve got a hunch, 
too, that I’'d be a. good detective. Let’s put our 
heads together on this problem and see what we 
can make of it. You know my people have a 
place up on Schuyler Lake which isn’t so very far 
from Coleville, and we could go over there and 
stay if we wanted to, and have some great sport.’ 

“Yes, Happy, but this isn’t going to be sport, you 
know. It’s pretty serious business with me.’ 

‘Well, I don’t mean sport,’ replied Happy. 
‘Come on, be a good fellow and let me go.’ 

“You don’t have to beg me like that, Happy,’ 
said Alan. “You ought to know that I'd be tickled 
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to death to have you along, only it may not be very 
interesting. For one thing, I want to hunt up an 
old fellow named Bill something who used to do 
a lot of timber cruising for Dad. He had a cabin 
on Loon Lake and I think he trapped in the win- 
ter. He might know where Mr. Keating is.’ 

“Not very interesting!’ exclaimed Happy. 
‘North Woods and timber cruisers and timber op- 
tions. Great Glaciers! Don’t you call that inter- 
esting? It’s all settled, then. We'll start for Cole- 
ville the day vacation begins. And to-night, by 
gosh, I write Aunt Marston a very regretful note 
saying that important business prevents me from 
spending the holidays in Philadelphia. Hurray!’ 

On the day vacation began, the train northward- 
bound from Hillfret School carried two passengers 
who were dressed in winter sport clothes and whose 
luggage was stowed away in pack-sacks. 

Gazing out of the car windows they saw a land- 
scape whitened already by the first snows of winter. 
For every mile they ran into the north, winter 
came down a mile to meet them. At Shirley there 


was an inch of snow, with patches of brown earth 
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showing where the wind had swept it bare; at Pem- 
broke the country was white, and at Elmwood, 
twenty miles below Coleville, the tinkle of sleigh 
bells vied with the horns of automobiles. The 
country roads, it was said, were drifted deep with 
the heaviest snowfall that the old men remem- 
bered so early in winter. 

As the train pulled out of Pembroke, trouble 
was discovered in the running-gear of the car in 
which Alan and Happy had their seats, and after 
a delay of some little time while the trainmen ham- 
mered at the balky mechanism, the conductor came 
through with the announcement that passengers 
would be transferred to the cars ahead. Gathering 
up their belongings, the two Hillfret boys went 
through the train in search of a seat, a quest which 
was not successful until they came to the car near- 
est the engine. Here they settled themselves com- 
fortably for the final leg of their journey to Cole- 
ville. | 

‘I tell you they’ve got Keating! So we don’t 
need to worry about that.’ 

The words, spoken low but intensely, carried to 
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Alan’s ears. He stiffened and glanced at Happy, 
thinking that his friend had not noticed the possi- 
ble significance of the words. To his surprise he 
read on Happy’s face, by the little furrow between 
his eyes and the alertness of his attention, that he, 
too, had instantly caught the name of the former 
partner of Alan’s father. 

‘Hurley will take care of that. The man we 
want to watch out for is that guy Jenner — he’s 
the bird that may cause trouble before we get 
through.’ 

‘Ah, you’re always talking about Jenner. He 
ain’t wise to it, anyway, and if he was we could 
beat his game no matter how he plays it.’ 

‘Don’t you be too sure. We're sitting pretty 
right now, but if Jenner is wise we'll hear from 
him yet. He hates Slagle and won’t stop till he 
gets even.’ 

‘Well, let him try something! Tll—’ 

Alan and Happy heard the second speaker 
growl out an oath so vicious that the thought came 
into their minds that Jenner, whoever he was, 


would do well to keep away from these two. 
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Ostensibly to get something out of his pack, 
which he had thrown into the rack above the seat, 
Alan stood up and, without showing any undue 
curiosity, managed to glance at the occupants of 
the seat behind. The man on the outside was a 
tall fellow with a cleft chin — the man on the in- 
side was a shorter, fat-pouched man with grizzled 
hair. There was a hardness in their faces which 
suggested that neither one was what Dr. Thomas of 
Hillfret School would have called a ‘noble charac- 
ter. They glanced up at Alan casually and re- 
turned to their conversation. 

‘No one’s goin’ to keep me from gettin’ my 
share,’ remarked the fat man. 

‘I’m with you there,’ replied the tall fellow. 
“We’ve got a fist in this pie and we'll keep it there.’ 

They ceased their conversation so abruptly that 
for a moment Alan feared that they had noticed 
the attention that Happy and he were giving. A 
few minutes later, however, one of the men said 
to his companion, ‘With all this snow it'll take us 
two days to get into the Triangle.’ 

The other grunted some reply that neither Alan 
nor Happy could make out. 
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At this point Happy amused Alan by beginning 
to speak of his ‘Aunt Isabel’ —a character in- 
vented on the spur of the moment. He made some 
absurdly naive remark about the ‘big eats’ that 
they would have at ‘Aunt Isabel’s’ and Alan 
chuckled as he realized that this was Happy’s 
idea of what two desperate characters would expect 
a couple of harmless schoolboys to talk about if 
the said harmless schoolboys had no suspicion as 
to the deadly nature of the said dangerous char- 
acters. He laughed, and added for his own 
account: ‘I hope she has one of those big chicken 
pies. Gee! I'll bet we get some good sport up 
here.’ 

‘Sport!’ said Happy, slapping Alan’s_ knee. 
‘We’re going to have the sport of our lives.’ 

At a little station called McGregor’s Bridge, 
five miles below Coleville, the two men to whose 
conversation the boys had been giving attention 
arose and made their way out of the car. 

‘Shall we follow them?’ Happy whispered to 
Alan. 

‘No,’ replied Alan. ‘We couldn’t do it without 
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being seen and our best bet is to go on to Coleville 
and see the bank people.’ 

As the train started up, the conductor came 
through. 

“Do you happen to know those two men who just 
got off?’ asked Alan. 

*“Can’t say I do,’ replied the official. ‘I guess 
they’re a couple of lumbermen. They get off 
there at McGregor’s Bridge to go back in the woods 
sometimes.’ 

In Coleville Alan and Happy went straight to 
the bank and asked for Mr. Everett. A few 
moments later they were talking with a dignified, 
gray-haired gentleman of the old school who 
greeted them courteously and led them into a 
small private office. When they left that office they 
were no nearer to a solution of the mystery than 
they were when they entered. 

Mr. Everett could throw no new light on the 
matter of the option. He did tell them, however, 
that a man who had given his name as Rankin had 
inquired at the bank if the estate of Andrew Dun- 
bar had in its possession an option on the Tread- 
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no such paper, had gone away. Rumors had 
drifted in that some one was trying to buy this land 
which, since the death of Peter Treadway, had 
passed, it was said, into the hands of a distant rela- 
tive of the old lumberman’s named Slagle. 

Mr. Everett had made inquiries as to the where- 
abouts of Daniel Keating, thinking that Mr. Keat- 
ing might know something in regard to the option. 
He had received no reply to letters, however, and 
knew nothing of Keating’s present address. He 
informed Alan that he was doing his best to handle 
the affairs of the estate so that it would yield an 
income sufficient for the continuance of Alan’s 
education, and explained that the unfortunate con- 
dition of the lumber market was making it extreme- 
ly dificult. When informed of the conversation 
which the boys had overheard on the train he 
wrinkled his brow and said: 

‘That’s rather strange. I wonder what all that 
means. Of course, it may mean nothing at all.’ 

He thought deeply for several moments and then 
declared: ‘I don’t know just what we can do ex- 
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cept wait for further developments. We'll keep a 
sharp eye out and see what happens. I would ask 
you boys to stay at my house while you’re here, but 
unfortunately I am on my way to Florida to-night. 
Some of our customers have made investments 
there which need immediate attention. But I’ll be 
back in ten days or two weeks and then I'll study 
into this option business more deeply if I can find 
a way to discover anything.’ 

That was about all there was to it. ‘Not a very 
satisfactory conference,’ as Alan remarked to 
Happy when they had left the bank. 

“You can see it doesn’t mean a great deal to 
him,’ said Happy, ‘but I'll bet you there are some 
mighty strange things going on that we don’t know 
anything about, and it’s up to you and me to chase 
down some of these clues.’ 

‘Good for you, old Man Friday! We start this 
afternoon for Loon Lake to hunt up Bill What’s- 
His-Name.’ 

Happy listened to this announcement in silence. 
They were having their luncheon in a caféteria; 
and Happy refrained so long from making any 
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remark that finally Alan asked: ‘What’s on your 
mind? Why this faraway look?’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Happy. ‘I’m doping out 
something.” And a moment later: ‘Yes, sir, we 
can do it. We could pull the battery in on a sled.’ 

‘What in the name of mud are you talking 
about?’ asked Alan. ‘Do you think we are going 
to carry a radio set along?’ 

‘A radio isn’t the only thing that has a battery,’ 
remarked Happy. ‘Listen now—this is a real idea. 
It’s only about twenty miles from here overland to 
Schuyler Lake where my folks have a camp, you 
know, and in that camp is the Snowy Owl.’ 

‘The what?’ asked Alan. 

‘The Snowy Owl,’ repeated Happy. ‘Wait until 
you see it. Really it’s a snowmoplane that Dad 
made out of an old roadster. You know —it has 
four wide runners like skis in the place of the 
front and rear wheels. The engine is a whiz — 
awful lot of power; and last year when Dad was 
trying it out he could make real speed and go al- 
most anywhere through the snow. It’s painted 
white all over except for the headlamps which are 
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black like two big eyes, and Dad named it the 
Snowy Owl. Now my idea is this — and believe 
me it’s a corker — we'll get a battery here in Cole- 
ville and start for Schuyler Lake instead of your 
Loon Lake. We'll get the old Snowy Owl going 
and then we can tour around these woods an awful 
lot faster than we could on foot. What do you say 
to that?’ 

‘Does it really work?’ asked Alan. ‘I should 
think it would stick in the drifts.’ 

‘Say,’ said Happy, ‘you wait until you see it! 
If it isn’t loaded too heavy it can go over drifts as 
high as your head. It surprised the people 
around Schuyler Lake some, I can tell you.’ 

‘If it would really work,’ said Alan, ‘that would 
be a good idea.’ 

‘It will work all right,’ declared Happy. ‘Now 
let’s see if we can hire a battery. There’s plenty 
of gas at the camp.’ 

During the next hour Alan and Happy moved 
fast, with the result that early in the afternoon 
they were on their way to Schuyler Lake in a sleigh 
drawn by a gray horse with a good stride and 
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driven by an old fellow who had accepted their 
offer of five dollars to take them to the beginning 
of the tote road three miles from their destination. 
At their feet was a rented battery, and strapped 
on the back of the sleigh was a small sled which 
they intended to use in hauling their duffle to 
Schuyler Lake. 

From the town streets they passed quickly out 
into the farming country and after a few miles 
entered a forest, following a white lane hedged 
closely by dark hemlocks and spruces. Uphill 
and downhill, northwest, wound the road, leading 
them deep into the wilderness. It was slow going 
here, for not much traffic had passed this way and 
the snow was heavier, but the gray horse kept at 
his job, and when the sun was still an hour from 
the horizon Alan and Happy unwrapped them- 
selves from the sleighrobes, packed their duffle 
on the sled, paid off the driver and started down 
the old tote road which led to Schuyler Lake. 
Their progress was made easier by the fact that 
someone had gone over this road before them. 
With both hauling at the sled they made good 
speed toward the lake. 
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‘Lonely country in winter,’ Alan remarked as 
they paused to rest. 

‘Certainly is,’ replied Happy. ‘In summer 
there are quite a number of people at the different 
camps, but in winter the whole place is deserted. 
Wonder who made these tracks? Probably some 
woodsman, or trapper.’ 

The sun was resting its golden disk on the sad- 
dleback between Porcupine Mountain and Hay- 
stack as they came in sight of the frozen surface 
of Schuyler Lake. For a few hundred yards they 
skirted the shore, then climbed a little rise where 
pine trees towered on either side of the trail. 

‘When we get to the top,’ said Happy, ‘we'll see 
the camp. Here we are now —there it is, right 
down there. Look!’ He turned and clutched 
Alan’s arm. ‘Look!’ he repeated, in a voice that 
was full of surprise. 

There below them, with its back to the pine trees, 
and its front to the frozen lake was the spacious 
camp of the Hogarths—a large main building 
with two smaller log cabins. Not a sound broke 
the winter stillness, and yet down there an unmis- 
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takable sign of life greeted the boys’ eyes. Pale 
blue smoke drifted straight up from the chimney of 
the main building, making a thin veil between 
them and the setting sun. 

‘Some one’s in the camp!’ exclaimed Happy. 
“What shall we do?’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CAMP AT SCHUYLER LAKE 


Croucuinc in the shadow of the spruces, Alan and 
Happy peered with surprise and consternation at 
the scene below them. The blue pillar of smoke 
rising from the chimney of the main building could 
mean only one thing: that intruders had broken 
in. Speaking softly, Happy assured Alan that the 
camp had been closed since the summer season 
and that he had no idea who could be occupying 
it. Two miles away across the white surface of the 
lake rose the wooded slopes of Haystack Moun- 
tain, behind the crest of which the sun was disap- 
pearing. Within half an hour the forest would be 
dark and the chilling frost of the wilderness night 
would set the great trees snapping. It was impera- 
tive for the boys to find shelter, but the shelter 
upon which they had centered their thoughts as 
they had plodded through the woods had suddenly 
become a questionable refuge. 
‘What shall we do?’ whispered Happy. 
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‘We’d better keep out of sight for a while and 
watch,’ advised Alan. 

‘Whoever it is,’ said Happy, ‘hasn’t any right 
to be there, unless it’s some woodsman in trouble.’ 

For fifteen minutes, while the soft shadow of 
night filtered down on the woods, the boys re- 
mained hidden from view, watching for any move- 
ment within or without the camp. Momentarily 
they expected to see a lamp gleam from its win- 
dows, but no light broke the gloom of its interior. 

‘We can’t stay here,’ whispered Alan. ‘Let’s go 
down and see what happens. If any questions are 
asked we’re just a couple of schoolboys up here to 
camp out.’ 

‘I guess that’s the right idea,’ agreed Happy. 
‘We don’t need to pick a fight with any one just 
because he’s broken into the camp. We can as- 
sume it was necessary until we find out something 
else.” - 

‘Let’s be absolutely natural about it then,’ sug- 
gested Alan, ‘and walk right down there as if every- 
thing were O. K.’ 

Without pausing further, Alan and Happy seized 
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the rope of their sled and approached the camp. 
As they passed down the declivity they expected to 
see someone appear from the main building; but 
no one stirred and they came around to the side 
facing the lake without observing any sign of life 
except the smoke from the chimney. 

‘That’s queer,’ said Happy. ‘Maybe whoever it 
is has gone away.’ 

This conjecture apparently was correct, for when 
the boys opened the door and entered, no voice 
greeted their ‘Hello!’ and when they had lighted 
one of the large kerosene lamps which hung from 
the rafters, they saw that the place was, for the 
moment at least, deserted. In the fireplace made 
of boulders from the shore of the lake, the remains 
of a fire smouldered. In front of it two cot beds, 
and on the hearthstone a frying-pan, coffee-pot and 
several tin plates and cups gave evidence that the 
camp had been used by at least two persons. An 
unshuttered window indicated how they had gained 
entrance and explained the unlocked door, which 
could be opened from the inside. The intruders 
had lifted the catch of the spring lock. 
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‘Whoever they are,’ remarked Happy, ‘they’ve 
made themselves right at home, and they don’t 
seem to be very careful about the way they leave 
a fire, either. They can’t have been gone very 
long.’ 

‘Well, let’s take a look around and then get set- 
tled and cook some supper,’ said Alan. ‘I’m as 
hungry as a wolf.’ 

‘There’s a shotgun packed away in that chest 
over in the corner,’ said Happy. ‘Hadn’t we 
better get it out to be ready for emergencies?’ 

After thinking for a moment, Alan replied, ‘No, 
I guess not. We'll probably be better off if we 
stick to the schoolboy-winter-sports stuff. Very 
likely they’re just a couple of woodsmen who 
needed a place for the night; you know it’s a sort 
of law of the wilderness that a man in need has a 
right to enter a camp for shelter. Let’s look 
through the rest of the place.’ 

There were three sleeping rooms on the south 
and west sides and a kitchen in the rear. Nothing 
was disturbed in any of these rooms except that 
a fire had been built in the kitchen stove. Two or 
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three greasy pots and pans indicated that the in- 
truders had started their cooking operations on 
the stove before shifting them to the fireplace. 

‘Well, we’re alone for a while, anyway,’ said 
Happy, ‘and perhaps these people won’t come 
back. Let’s get busy on the eats.’ 

They had brought supplies, including meat, 
potatoes, coffee, and canned goods from Coleville, 
and now, while Happy fried the potatoes, Alan 
broiled the meat, using the fireplace in which 
there was a good bed of embers. Two or three 
times in their cooking operations they started as 
the cabin creakéd under the influence of the frost. 
Once a sound as of a footstep on the low porch 
outside brought them to their feet, gazing appre- 
hensively at the door, but when no repetition of the 
sound came, they grinned at each other and turned 
heartily to their steak and potatoes. When they 
had finished they built up a rousing fire and sat 
talking over their plans in low voices. 

‘To-morrow, said Happy, ‘we'll get out the 

Snowy Owl. It’s over in that cabin to the south. 
We'll put the battery into it and then we’ll have 
some fun.’ 
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‘I hope she goes,’ remarked Alan. 

‘Oh, she’ll go,’ said Happy. ‘You wait and see.’ 

‘All right,’ replied Alan, ‘I'll take your word 
for it, but you can’t blame me for wanting to be 
shown. If we get it going all right, then we’ve got 
to decide what our next move will be. We’re try- 
ing to solve this mystery and we haven’t very much 
to go on. We know there’s probably an option 
somewhere which gave my father the right to pur- 
chase some timber land known as the Treadway 
Triangle, and we know that a man named Rankin 
came to me to try to get that option. We have a 
cuff-link marked with the letter “J” which he or 
some one else dropped in my room, and we also 
know that the same man or some one else went to 
the bank asking about the option.’ 

‘And don’t forget the two men in the train,’ put 
in Happy. “They mentioned Dan Keating, your 
father’s partner, and we both heard them say 
they were going to the Triangle. It certainly looks 
as if that land for some reason is more valuable 
than your father supposed.’ 

‘If we could find Dan Keating I have a big 
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feeling he could explain the whole business,’ de- 
clared Alan. ‘One thing that Mr. Everett at the 
bank told us has been in my mind all this after- 
noon. I didn’t pay any special attention to it at 
the time. It was about Peter Treadway dying in 
November. It’s mighty strange that this mystery 
should begin to develop right after his death — 
seems almost as if some secret came out when he 
died.’ 

‘All of which makes me want to see what this 
Treadway Triangle looks like,’ said Happy. 

‘Me too,’ agreed Alan, ‘and if this Snowy Owl 
of yours can do what you say it can we'll go scoot- 
ing over these lakes and be up there before very 
long. The lakes are frozen hard and — Listen, 
what’s that?’ 

The two boys got to their feet and stood facing 
the door, for outside, increasing in clearness, came 
the crunch of snowshoes and the sound of voices. 
The next moment the door was thrown open and two 
men — the same two men Alan and Happy had 
seen on the train — stepped into the room. The 
foremost said, ‘Hello, Bill,’ and paused with a 
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strange look of surprise, quickly changing the ex- 
pression of his face. 

‘Who’s that?’ growled the man behind him. 

‘What you boys doing here?’ demanded the lean- 
faced fellow, who stood in advance of the other. 

“‘We’re camping,’ said Alan. 

‘We came in this afternoon,’ explained Happy. 
‘This camp belongs to my father. Are you the two 
men who’ve been staying here?’ 

‘No—no, we ain’t been stayin’ here. We 
thought it was Bill Candle. He’s a trapper, runs 
a line through this part of the woods. Come in 
here outer the blizzard the other night.’ 

‘Looks as if there’d been two people camping 
here,’ said Alan, pointing to the beds. 

‘Well, guess Bill mus’ a’ had his partner along. 
Anyways, some one told us down the line that 
we'd find him here, so we just dropped in.’ 

The two men had entered and closed the door 
behind them, and the shorter, heavier fellow was 
scowling at the boys as if he resented their pres- 
ence. 

‘Did you say this is your father’s camp?’ he 
asked. 


Leon 


‘WHAT ARE YOU BOYS DOING HERE?’ 
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*Yes,’ replied Happy. ‘My name is Hogarth, 
and this is my friend Alan. We get some holidays 
from school now, and so we’ve come up to stay for 
a few days.’ 

For several seconds the woodsmen stood in 
silence as if pondering their next move. To the 
boys it seemed an unnaturally long pause. 

Finally the heavy man said, ‘Don’t suppose 
you'd have any objections if we camped here to- 
night with yuh. We're a couple of lumberjacks 
on our way back into the timber and there ain’t 
any other place onless we camp out in the snow.’ 

Happy cast a quick glance at Alan and saw by 
the expression on his friend’s face that in his 
opinion the best thing to do would be to grant the 
request without argument. 

‘Why sure,’ he said. ‘I guess we can set up a 
couple more beds and dig up some blankets.’ 

‘Much obliged,’ said the lean man, but his com- 
panion made no comment, as he stamped off the 
snow and came over toward the fire. 

‘Had anything to eat?’ asked Happy. ‘We just 
finished and there’s some food left if you want 
it.’ 
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‘We wouldn’t object to a bite, would we, Ed?’ 

The tall man agreed with a laugh. Presently 
the two men were finishing the last of the steak and 
the fried potatoes. Later, while the boys picked 
up the dishes and cleared things away, they settled 
themselves on a bench in front of the fire — pulled 
out their pipes and began to smoke. 

‘Did you say you were on your way to a lumber 
camp?’ asked Happy. 

‘Yes,’ replied the man whom the other had ad- 
dressed as Ed. ‘On our way back to a camp where 
they’re cuttin’ timber.’ 

‘Where do you two boys come from?’ asked the 
stocky woodsman. 

‘We’re both from a school a couple of hundred 
miles south from here,’ Alan replied. 

‘An’ let’s see, you said your name was Hogarth, 
and yours was Allen?’ 

The boys nodded. The same thought cin 
their minds. The men supposed, of course, that 
Allen, as they called it, was Alan’s last name. 
Well, that wouldn’t do any harm, and perhaps it 
would do some good. It was just as well not to 


mention the name of Dunbar. 
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‘Pretty nice place you’ve got here,’ Ed remarked. 
‘Know many people around these parts?’ 

‘If you mean the natives, not very many,’ said 
Happy. ‘Of course we know some of the guides 
who are here in the summer time. It isn’t old Mr. 
Treadway you're lumbering for, is it?’ 

At the question the two men exchanged glances 
and laughed. “The old man died two months ago.’ 

‘Did you know him?’ asked the lean man. 

‘No,’ said Happy. ‘But I’ve heard his name 
mentioned a lot. Had an idea he owned pretty 
nearly all these woods.’ As he spoke he realized 
that the eyes of both men were fastened on him 
curiously, and he took pains to maintain a naive 
and innocent expression. ‘Must be pretty hard 
work getting out logs,’ he added. 

‘Well, yes.’ 

And that was as far as the conversation in regard 
to Treadway went. 

‘I guess we'd better turn in — if we’re going to 
do any skiing or snowshoeing to-morrow,’ sug- 
gested Alan. 

Taking that as a signal, Happy got up and helped 
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to pull out extra iron cots and to find mattresses 
and blankets for the woodsmen. The boys were 
tired after their long day on the train and in the 
woods. They made up their own beds quickly and, 
in spite of the fact that the woodsmen seemed more 
inclined to sit in front of the fireplace and smoke 
than to sleep, they themselves crawled. in between 
the blankets. Their two cots were placed a few 
feet to the right of the fireplace, side by side. 
Without saying anything to each other, Alan and 
Happy both knew that the other intended to do his 
best to remain awake until the woodsmen them- 
selves were sleeping. 

For a long time there was scarcely a sound in 
the camp except the even breathing of the boys 
and the faint sucking sound as the men drew at 
their pipes. The kerosene lamp had been turned 
out by Happy, but the fire, although dying, still 
gave a faint illumination. Occasionally as a flame 
flickered from the embers huge shadows leaped 
within the room. 

Finally Alan snored gently. At the sound both 
woodsmen glanced at him attentively. A moment 
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later they again looked at the boys, and, apparent- 
ly satisfied that they were asleep, began to talk in 
voices scarcely louder than a whisper. Strain his 
ears as he might Alan, who was nearer than Happy, 
could not get the gist of what they were saying. 
Only an occasional word came to him clearly 
enough to be distinguished. 

‘Snow... keep ...men... finish... sure 


” He could catch no connected mean- 


we'll get... 
ing. In spite of himself, he found his eyelids 
again and again closing the narrow slit through 
which he was peering at the woodsmen. A move- 
ment by one of the men presently roused him. The 
one called Ed had reached into his pocket and 
taken out an object which he held in his cupped 
hand. The other had made a quick motion as if 
commanding him to put it away, but Ed looked 
around at the boys and said in a voice which, this 
time, carried: ‘Oh, they’re just a couple of kids. 
You’re always worryin’.’ And taking out his knife, 
he began to scratch at the thing he held in his 
hand, while his companion watched him in silence. 


‘A few tons of this,’ he said, ‘are worth all the 
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timber they could cut from the Triangle in fifty 


years.’ 

‘Keep your mouth shut!’ hissed the other. ‘Even 
if they are kids, you don’t need to run any chances.’ 

Ed yawned, and thrust the object back into his 
pocket. ‘Well, let’s turn in. We've got a long 
ways to go to-morrow.’ 

For a few minutes Alan heard the men moving 
about. The creaking of their cots was the last 
sound he heard as his perceptions dulled and he 
sank into slumber. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN INTERRUPTED SLEEP 


Wuen Alan awoke, he knew that several hours had 
passed — the air in the cabin was as cold as ice 
and no glow came from the fireplace. He was 
chilly; yet he realized that something other than 
the coldness had awakened him. He lay motion- 
less, trying to collect his thoughts and all in one 
instant he remembered where he was, and who 
occupied the room with him, and knew what it was 
that had awakened him. From the other side of 
the fireplace came the sound of steady snoring, 
plain indication that at least one of the woodsmen 
lay deep in slumber. 

Some one, or something, somewhere in the big 
room had moved. As if with a sixth sense, Alan 
was aware that he was not the only one awake. 
There it came again, a faint footfall, and then an- 
other. He turned ever so slightly, and his cot 
creaked. Instantly the sound ceased. To make 
it seem that he was still asleep, Alan snored gently. 
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A full minute passed before he heard the sound 
again. This time he was sure that some one on 
hands and knees was creeping across the floor of 
the cabin. He felt an almost uncontrollable im- 
pulse to leap from his blankets and shout a warn- 
ing, but caution told him to remain silent a little 
longer. He could see nothing, for the room was in 
darkness. 

A succession of faint sounds now came to Alan’s 
ears, confirming his conviction that some one was 
stealthily searching —for what he had no idea. 
Cautiously he raised himself on one elbow and 
tried to penetrate the blackness. There were vague 
shapes over there and indistinct shadows. He 
thought they moved, but perhaps his imagination 
misled him. 

Certainly imagination had very little to do with 
the startling sensations which he experienced dur- 
ing the next few seconds. First came a sudden ces- 
sation of the stealthy sounds, then, breaking the 
silence, like an unexpected clap of thunder, came 
a long drawn, ‘Ah-r-rr!’ Instantly pandemonium 
filled the cabin — shouts, curses, the crash of over- 
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turning cots and chairs, Happy Hogarth’s awaken- 
ing yell of surprise, the thump of bodies falling 
heavily to the floor, the bruising sounds of a des- 
perate struggle. 

Alan leaped from his cot and, fumbling 
through the pockets of his coat, searched for his 
flashlight. While his fingers were frantically seek- 
ing, he bumped into Happy, lost his balance, and 
fell over the cot. By the time he had gotten to his 
feet and had found the flashlight, some one ran 
across the room and for a second appeared out- 
lined in the doorway; then the door slammed, and 
there was a sound of hastily retreating footsteps. 

One of the woodsmen was yelling: ‘I told you 
to watch those boys!’ 

“You fool! It ain’t them kids—it’s Jenner. 
Git after him, quick!’ 

Shouting to each other, the men dashed wildly 
from the cabin in pursuit of the marauder. 

By this time Alan had his flashlight turned on, 
and saw that Happy was fumbling in the box over 
in the corner where he had said the shotgun was 
packed. In less time than it takes to tell it, Happy 
had the gun out. 
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‘What in the name of great snakes is going on?’ 
he demanded. ‘It sounded like some one getting 
murdered. I never had such a scare in my life. 
What happened?’ 

“Gosh, I don’t know,’ said Alan. ‘Some one was 
in here fighting with the two men, and now they’re 
chasing him. Put some wood on the fire while I 
light the lamp.’ 

‘I can’t find any shells for this gun, but it makes 
me feel better just to hold it. Heavens, what a 
fight!’ 

Several minutes later when the two woodsmen 
returned, Happy and Alan were surveying the 
wreckage in the light of the lamp. Cots and chairs, 
blankets and clothing, tin plates and odds and ends 
of equipment were scattered about as if a cyclone 
had passed through the room. Both of the men 
came back fully clothed except that they were in 
their stocking feet. Like many woodsmen they 
had made their preparations for sleep merely by 
taking off their boots. 

‘What happened?’ asked Alan; but it needed 
only a glance at the faces of the men to make the 
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boys realize that they would get very little informa- 
tion from their visitors. 

‘Looks like a thief come in —tryin’ to get my 
watch, prob’ly,’ said Ed. 

‘D’you boys lose anything?’ asked the other, and 
did not wait for a reply. 

Without further remarks the men began to pull 
on their boots and make ready to depart. The 
first faint light of morning began to come in grayly 
as they gathered their belongings. Their haste 
was almost frantic. 

‘We got ter be movin’,’ said the lean man. 
“Much obliged for the shelter, boys.’ 

His companion departed without a _ word. 
Happy and Alan could hear them cursing and 
grumbling as soon as the door was shut behind 
them. Until the sound of the voices died away the 
boys stood looking at each other. 

‘Well, that’s that!’ said Happy. ‘Where do we 
go from here?’ 

‘Did you hear what they said when they were 
fighting?’ asked Alan. 

‘Hear what they said!’ exclaimed Happy. ‘It 
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sounded like an earthquake and a tornado and a 
prize-fight all scrambled together. I didn’t hear 
anything except rumbles and crashes and yells. 
And I was all tangled up in the blankets.’ 

‘Well, one of those men yelled out, “It’s Jen- 


ner!” 


and that’s the name they used on the train. 
Remember they said something about looking out 
for Jenner?’ 

‘You’re right!’ exclaimed Happy. ‘Who do you 
suppose Jenner is?’ 

‘Maybe it hasn’t occurred to you, old-timer,’ 
remarked Alan with a superior air, ‘that this cuff- 
link which is Clue Number One in the mystery, has 
aT, on at,” 

‘Cheers for Sherlock Holmes!’ cried Happy. 
“What do we do now?’ 

‘We eat, and then we get out your Snowy Owl, 
and see if the old bird will fly.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SNOWY OWL FLIES NORTH 


Wirurn half an hour the boys were inspecting the 
Snowy Owl. To Alan’s surprise it was equipped 
with a propeller in the rear, guarded by a steel 
frame. 

“You didn’t tell me it was like this!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I thought it went with a tractor arrange- 
ment and probably would travel about as fast as 
a road-roller. Isn’t she a bird!’ 

‘T’ll say she is,’ admitted Happy. ‘She’ll skim 
over the snow like the deuce, and that engine is a 
whiz.’ 

Alan walked around the whole machine, noting 
its wide ski-like runners, front and rear, its black, 
eye-like head lamps, its smooth white body, and 
tonneau with plenty of seat room for two and 
storage space for luggage. 

‘She is a bird,’ he said. ‘Come on, let’s get the 
battery in.’ And then he paused. ‘How about 
gas? Sure you've got plenty?’ 
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For answer Happy pointed to three steel barrels 
side by side in the corner of the shed. 

‘I just looked at those,’ he said, ‘and two of them 
are full, and the other’s got some in it, too. The 
old bird does eat up gas; father had a supply 
brought in by boat last summer.’ 

For an hour the boys worked installing the bat- 
tery, oiling the running-gear and cleaning up the 
motor. Meanwhile Alan told Happy of the whis- 
pered conversation he had overheard the night 
before. 

‘I was trying to stay awake myself,’ Happy de- 
clared, ‘but I am ashamed to say I fell asleep. 
What was it the fellow took out of his pocket?’ 

‘I couldn’t see,’ said Alan, ‘but it looked like 
something heavy from the way he handled it. 
Maybe we'll solve that problem when we get to 
the Treadway Triangle.’ 

As he spoke they were pushing the Snowy Owl 
out of the shed and had pointed her toward the 
open expanse of frozen lake. 

‘Let’s try ’er out before we pack up our things,’ 
suggested Happy. ‘I'll have to throttle her down 
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low as you turn the propeller. But first we’ve got 
to put props in front so she won’t fly off without 
you.’ 

A moment later they were ready. Alan worked 
the propeller while Happy sat in the driver’s seat 
and managed the spark and throttle. For a 
moment the Snowy Owl refused to flap her wings, 
then suddenly her engine caught and the propeller 
began to whirl. Alan then kicked away the props, 
swung aboard as the Snowy Owl began to move — 
and they were off. The strange craft took the 
swells of the snow like a swallow skimming close 
to water. It seemed to Alan that they were actu- 
ally flying, but the Snowy Owl’s ski-runners kept 
contact with the snow as they dashed down the 
slope and sped out on the lake. 

‘Wheeee!’ yelled Alan. ‘Look at us go!’ 

They took a wide circle on the frozen lake, gain- 
ing speed as the sturdy motor roared, then headed 
back toward the cabin and brought the Snowy Owl 
to a stop. 

‘Now will you believe it?’ asked Happy. 

‘I sure will,’ admitted Alan. ‘She'll go like 
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the wind. Let’s hurry and pack our duffle so we 
can start for the Triangle. I’m crazy to get up to 
that place! Something tells me that we’re right 
at the start of a wild time.’ 

Inside the camp Alan and Happy hastily gath- 
ered together supplies and equipment for their 
trip to the Treadway Triangle. Outside stood the 
snowmoplane which was to carry them deep into_ 
the forest by way of the frozen lakes and streams 
which wove a pattern through the north woods, 
interlacing the vast areas of dark pine and spruce 
forest with patches and threads of white. 

‘These two sleeping-bags may come in handy,’ 
said Alan. ‘For all we know, we may be camping 
out in a snowdrift before we get back. We’ve got 
plenty of food so we won’t starve and snowshoes 
so we can go anywhere we please. What do you 
-say we pull down that map that’s tacked on the 
wall and take it along? It shows the lakes and 
rivers through this whole country.’ 

‘O. K.,’ said Happy. ‘Fold it up and put it in 
your pocket. Now I guess we’ve got everything 
except the extra gasoline. We'll have to take as 
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much of that as we can carry. There’s a big can 
out there in the shed. We'll fill that up and get 
it in somehow.’ 

Immediately when the duffle and the gasoline 
had been stored aboard the Snowy Owl, the boys 
closed the camp and started. As the propeller of 
the snowmoplane began to whirl and the four run- 
ners of the craft began to skim over the hard snow, 
Alan and Happy felt a thrill run through them. 
Ahead, miles and miles away, somewhere deep 
within the forest, lay the Treadway Triangle. 
What they might find there they could only vague- 
ly conjecture, but they felt a strangely insistent 
conviction that within its wide spaces they would 
discover something which would bring them nearer 
to the solution of the mystery they had set them- 
selves to unravel. 

Happy turned the head of the Snowy Owl 
straight north and they sped up the lake a few 
hundred yards out from the east shore. It was 
' more like flying than traveling in a racing motor 
boat or automobile. Behind them the engine 
roared its buzzing song. They had to shout to 
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make each other heard. In front the smooth sur- 
face stretched away, endlessly it seemed; and yet 
looking far ahead, they could see a converging of 
the forested shores which indicated the thorough- ° 
fare from Schuyler into Five-Finger Lake. 

In half an hour the Snowy Owl had eaten up the 
distance and had brought them to the beginning of 
this passage between the two lakes, which in sum- 
mer was a waterway about a hundred feet wide. 
Gaunt trees stretching bare branches to the sky 
stood on either side, a graveyard of the forest, 
testifying to the work of lumbermen who had over- 
flowed the land by means of their dams, water-kill- 
ing acres of trees. Here Happy slowed down the 
Snowy Owl and picked a careful way, in and out 
among the stumps which rose through the frozen 
surface. When they came out to the broad palm 
of Five-Finger Lake, Happy stopped the Snowy 
Owl and said: ‘It’s your turn to drive now, but 
before we go on, let’s take a look at the map and 
figure out just where we want to aim for. We've 
been making good time so far.’ 


Alan unfolded the map and they looked first to 
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see which of the deep, finger-like coves would lead 
to a stream connecting with other lakes by which 
they could approach the Treadway Triangle. The 
best road for the Snowy Owl was, of course, the 
frozen waterways. Through the tangled forest, 
except for short stretches where there were wide 
trails, the snowmoplane could not travel. 

‘It looks to me,’ said Happy, pointing to the 
forefinger or second cove from the west, ‘that we'll 
make out better if we go that way. Mitchell 
Stream comes down from Eagle Lake. In summer 
it’s a sert of sluggish dead-water. I think we can 
get through there O. K. From Eagle we can then 
turn west into that long, narrow lake — Portage 
they call it— and that heads straight toward the 
Triangle.’ 

‘That’s right,’ agreed Alan. ‘The Triangle 
must be up here near this stream. See, it’s marked 
Treadway Stream.’ 

‘When we get up there,’ remarked Happy, ‘we’ll 
have to leave the Snowy Owl and get out on snow- 
shoes. In the first place any one could hear us 
coming in this thing miles away and we'd never 
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get through once we leave the lakes and thorough- 
fares. Now you shift over into the driving seat and 
we ll go on.’ 

They were about to start when a sudden shout 
sounded from the shore, a startling interruption 
in the silence of the frozen wilderness. The boys 
turned and saw coming toward them a man on 
snowshoes with a rifle in the hollow of his arm. 
It was no one they had ever seen before, but there 
was something in his appearance that filled them 
with apprehension. Happy was about to swing 
the propeller when Alan said, ‘Better wait and see 
what he wants.’ 

There was a look of surprise on the man’s face 
as he came nearer. He gazed at the machine in 
wonderment and then, seeing that it was driven by 
a couple of boys, he changed expression, and said: 
‘What you young fellows doing up here? Jest 
sporting around?’ 

‘We’re from a camp down on Schuyler Lake,’ 
explained Alan. ‘We're trying out this snowmo- 
plane.’ 

‘Sure is a queer-looking rig. I heard you com- 
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in’ quarter of an hour ago and couldn’t make out 
what it was. Where you goin’ now?’ 

‘Oh, just up here a way,’ said Happy. 

*You’d better not go any farther north,’ declared 
the man. “They’s open places on the lake. First 
you know that thing might fall through and let 
you into the water.’ 

‘Oh, we can slide along all right,’ declared Alan. 
“You just watch us go. What are you doing up 
here?’ 

The man looked at Alan sharply and said: ‘I’m 
running a trap line down the lakes.’ But they 
knew from his manner of speaking that trapping 
was not his occupation. 

Happy gave the propeller a whirl. The warm 
engine caught immediately and in a moment the 
Snowy Owl was speeding out upon the open palm 
of Five-Finger Lake. 

Looking back Happy saw the man standing in 
his tracks gazing at them; he was still there when 
they were a mile away—a black motionless 


speck on the white surface of the lake. 


CHAPTER X 
A MEETING ON MITCHELL STREAM 


Onwarp the Snowy Owl flew while the boys turned 
over in their minds the adventure before them and 
their experiences since leaving Coleville. Some- 
where behind them in that wide country of lakes, 
streams and forests were at least four men whose 
presence in the North Woods was a source of con- 
jecture and mystery — the two woodsmen who had 
slept in the Hogarth camp, the intruder who had 
broken in during the night, and the fellow who 
called himself a trapper. 

Before noon the Snowy Owl, leaving broad ski 
tracks behind, had carried them into Mitchell 
Stream which connected with Eagle Lake, and here 
they met with their first obstruction — in the form 
of a beaver dam. Half an hour of work with an 
axe was sufficient to get the Snowy Owl around and 
they were on their way again. The sun, which had 
been shining brilliantly most of the morning, now 
began to withdraw within a steely sky, as if up 
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there, miles above, a thin fog had swept beneath 
it. 

Finally Alan said: ‘Looks as if a snowstorm 
may be coming. What do you think?’ 

‘Does seem awfully gray,’ agreed Happy. 
“We'll be in for it if a blizzard comes. I don’t 
know how you feel, but I’m as hollow as a drum. 
What do you say we eat?’ 

Alan throttled down the Snowy Owl and brought 
her to a stop in the lee of a great hemlock that had 
toppled over and sprawled its tremendous length 
out into the stream. It took them only a short time 
to start a fire and get bacon frying and coffee boil- 
ing. While gathering firewood they noticed a 
single snowshoe track which crossed the stream a 
little distance beyond the hemlock. 

‘Seems as if these woods were pretty thickly 
inhabited,’ remarked Alan as they were eating. 
*You’d hardly expect to see any one up here. If 
we were better woodsmen we could tell how long 
ago this fellow passed. Maybe it was the man 
with the rifle, but I don’t believe it because if I 
remember right he had pointed snowshoes and this 
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fellow wears bearpaws. Gee, that bacon tastes 
good! I’m going to cook another batch.’ He 
stood up with the frying-pan in his hand, but 
let it fall and gave a mighty shout: ‘It’s Bill 
Skoodic!’ 

This took Happy so much by surprise that he 
started to leap up and fell backward over the log 
he had been sitting on; but even as he fell he caught 
a glimpse of a wiry, leather-faced man on snow- 
shoes coming toward them from the forest beside 
the stream, and when he had serambled to his feet 
he saw Alan advancing to meet him with out- 
stretched hand. They greeted each other like long- 
lost friends and Alan yelled back to Happy excit- 
edly: ‘It’s old Bill Skoodic himself!’ A moment 
later Happy, still bewildered, was shaking hands 
with the woodsman and taking note of his wrinkled 
face, his grizzled moustache, his quick-moving 
black eyes. Evidently this Bill Skoodic was an 
old man, but as spry as a cricket. 

‘What’s this thing you got here?’ he asked. 
‘Flyin’ machine or sled? My ears ketched a 
buzzin’ sound hour ago and I thinks to myself, 
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thinks I, mebbe something’s gone wrong inside my 
head, but it kep’ a-comin’ nearer and after you 
stopped I snuck around, crossed the stream down 
below ag’in, took a squint at your trail, and come 
back up to see who you be.’ He turned to Alan, 
‘Then I reconized you as Andrew Dunbar’s boy, 
so I come out in the open.’ 

‘Bill is the woodsman I told you about who used 
to cruise with my father,’ Alan explained to Happy. 
“He’s the one I wanted to see. We can tell him 
the whole story. What are you doing up here, 
Bill?’ 

The old man had stepped out of his snowshoes 
by giving a single agile twist of his feet; at the 
same time he removed a home-made coonskin cap 
and ran a gnarled hand through his hair. He was 
looking in wonderment at the Snowy Owl, but he 
heard Alan’s question and, without taking his eyes 
off the snowmoplane, he said: ‘I’m snoopin’. 
They’s queer goin’s on up in this neck o” the woods, 
boys, and I sot out day before yisterday to see 
what I could see. How come you boys up this 
way?’ 
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‘We’re snooping, too,’ declared Alan. ‘And right 
now we're headed for the Treadway Triangle.’ 

The old man turned away from the Snowy Owl 
and looked at Alan intently. For several seconds 
he nodded his head up and down as if this news 
confirmed something that he had been thinking 
about. ‘Treadway Tringle,’ he said, pronounc- 
ing the last word as if it rhymed with ‘single.’ 
‘Yes, siree, sir, there’s strange goin’s-on. Tread- 
way Tringle and two boys goin’ there in a flyin’ 
sled.’ Suddenly the old man cocked his head and 
whirled round. There was a look of such tenseness 
on his face that Alan and Happy gazed at him as- 
tonished. Almost instantly, however, he relaxed. 
‘Nothin’ but a deer,’ he explained. 

‘What did you think it was?’ asked Happy, who 
had heard nothing. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Bill. ‘“They’s queer goin’s- 
on up here, boys, and I’ve seen some of ’em.’ 

‘There have been some queer things happening 
to me too,’ said Alan. ‘Sit down on the log, Bill, 
and we'll tell you about it.’ 

Instead of sitting on the log the old man squatted 
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on his heels with his hands out to the fire and lis- 
tened with almost childlike intentness while Alan 
and Happy told the whole story of the incidents 
which had happened at Hillfret School, of the 
supposed option, of the man called Rankin, and 
the fracas in the night at the Hogarth camp. Not 
once did the old man interrupt, but he kept nodding 
his head and gazing first at one boy and then at 
the other as if listening to the most remarkable 
story ever told. 

When they had finished he said slowly, ‘I 
swan!’ 

‘What do you mean by queer goings-on up 
here?’ asked Alan. 

‘Wal,’ was the reply, ‘I ain’t been mixed up in 
no fracases like to what you tell about, but, boys, 
I’ve seen with my own two eyes an iron safety 
box dumped into the waters of Grand Lake!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded Alan. ‘A 
safe?’ 

‘Yes, sir!’ replied Bill Skoodic. ‘That’s what 
you call it, a big hefty box; an’ you can’t tell me 
it wa’n’t done with no purpose. Then last Monday 
I was shot at.’ 
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“You were shot at!’ exclaimed Alan. 

‘That bullet come zippin’ so close to my ear I 
could hear it talkin’ as it went by. “Woosh,” it 
said, and about that time I ducked and another 
one come in the place where I’d jest ben!’ 

“Who did it?’ asked Happy. 

‘Don’t know,’ said old Bill. ‘Some critter with 
a mean disposition. Most likely wanted to warn 
me to keep out of the woods, but I ben in this 
timber forty-two years and I reckon I’m a-goin’ 
to stay.’ 

‘Have you heard anything from Dan Keating?’ 
asked Alan. 

‘Yes, I’ve heered from Dan Keating and that’s 
the puzzlement I’m trying to ontangle. Dan was 
in my cabin on Loon Lake. I wa’n’t there myself, 
but when I come home, I found a piece of writin’ 
on the table. Here it is. You read it to me.’ 

Alan took the folded bit of paper and read the 
following: 

Dear Bill —Im back in the woods again and I 
want you to take a cruise with me next week. I'll 
stop in at your cabin Monday probably to pick 
you up. Yours, DANIEL KEATING. 
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“Yes,’ said the old man, “That’s just the way I 
made it out myself, and, boys, I ain’t seen hide ner 
hair of Dan Keating sence.’ 

“When did you find the note?’ asked Alan. 

“Two weeks ago,’ declared Bill Skoodic, ‘and if 
it hadn’t ben that I was took sick I'd ’a’ ben out 
roamin’ the woods lookin’ fer Dan long before 
this, *cause as you know, Dan Keating allus does 
what he says, an’ they’s somethin’ strange why he 
didn’t come back.’ 

‘That is strange,’ said Alan— ‘and here’s 
something that may make it look sort of bad. 
Coming up on the train we sat in front of the same 
two men who later stopped overnight with us at 
the camp, and the thing that attracted our atten- 
tion was when one of them said to the other some- 
thing like this: “They’ve got Dan Keating, so we 
don’t need to worry about that.”” Now who do 
you suppose has got him and where?’ 

For half an hour the boys and Bill Skoodic con- 
tinued to talk, planning out what the next move 
should be. At first Bill was all for going with Alan 
and Happy to the Treadway Triangle, but he final- 
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ly agreed that it probably would be better if the 
boys went alone. They could then more easily 
pose as campers out for sport in the woods. Old 
Bill himself would cut across country and take a 
look at the Triangle from the western side and they 
would meet again in twenty-four hours at the 
southern end of Portage Lake. 

‘When you boys git to Portage with this flyin’ 
sled of yourn, you hide it in the woods and go in 
the rest of the way on snowshoes. You can hear 
that thing a tarnation of a long ways off, and if 
they is any one up there it would warn ’em of your 
comin’. It’s a-goin’ to snow. I can tell by the way 
my bones feel and the ’pearance of the sky. You 
sure you boys ain’t going to lose your way?’ 

‘Oh, we'll be all right,’ declared Happy. ‘We'll 
be up in the Triangle before dark and even if a 
regular blizzard comes we'll be O.K. with our 
sleeping-bags.’ 

‘Well, you take keer of yourselves and I’ll meet 
you at the foot of Portage Lake if I don’t see you 
up in the Tringle.’ 

The Snowy Owl was off again picking its way 
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under Alan’s guidance up Mitchell Stream. By 
two o'clock the boys had crossed Eagle Lake and 
had hidden the snowmoplane in a narrow cove 
behind a sheltering fringe of spruces at the south- 
ern end of Portage. Hastily they buckled on their 
snowshoes and slipping their arms through the 
straps of their packs were off. 

Bill Skoodic had told them that they would rec- 
ognize the Triangle by the shape of the mountain 
ranges. An hour’s tramp above Portage Lake they 
would come to two sharp hills with an opening be- 
tween about half a mile wide. They would pass 
through this opening and find themselves at the 
apex of the Triangle, which comprised several 
thousands of acres, with a low three-peaked moun- 
tain in the distance forming the base. 

Picking their way according to Bill’s directions, 
they came in sight of two sharp hills and within 
five minutes ran into a corduroy road which had 
been recently broken out. They immediately went 
back into the woods a few hundred yards and ad- 
vanced cautiously in a direction parallel to that of 
the road, which would take them into the Triangle. 
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It had begun to snow gently, proving that old Bill 
Skoodic’s bones had given him a true warning. _ 
Save for the whispering sound of flakes against the 
branches, the forest was as silent as an empty 
house. 


CHAPTER Xl 
IN THE TREADWAY TRIANGLE 


ALAN and Happy had advanced into the Triangle 
a mile and had stopped to rest, when they saw a 
man moving through the trees behind them to the 
left. For a moment they thought he must be fol- 
lowing their trail, but he came on and passed within 
fifty yards without glancing in their direction, and 
they realized that they had unwittingly drawn close 
to the road. They remained crouching in the 
spruces for ten minutes, then moved farther away 
and once more continued. 

Cautiously they moved into the Triangle, paus- 
ing every few minutes to listen. For a long time 
they heard no sound that indicated the presence of 
human beings, and Alan remarked: “They cer- 
tainly aren’t doing much lumbering up here, or 
we'd hear some evidence of it, and the road back 
there wasn’t broken out the way it would be if 
they were hauling logs down to the lake.’ 

He had hardly finished speaking when a distant 
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sound came to their ears—a dull roar which 
echoed between the hills. 

“What was that?’ asked Happy. 

‘Sounded like a blast,’ replied Alan. ‘Let’s go 
on.’ 

When they were a mile farther up the Triangle, 
they again heard the dull reverberation, this time 
much closer at hand. After that nothing broke 
the stillness until they heard a shout, answered a 
moment later from up the valley. They mounted 
a steep rise and, coming to the summit, almost 
stepped out into the open, but drew back quickly, 
for below them stood a roughly built log cabin of 
the type that lumbermen are able to put together 
so quickly in the wilderness. As they gazed, a man 
appeared in the doorway and shouted. Again 
came an answer from the woods beyond, and pres- 
ently two men came out into the clearing and ad- 
vanced toward the cabin. The distance and the 
first haziness of dusk prevented the boys from 
seeing clearly enough to recognize the men. 

‘What shall we do now?’ whispered Happy. ‘It 
isn’t going to be very long before dark, and we’ve 
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got to figure out where we’re going to spend the 
night.’ 

‘Let’s cut back through the woods,’ suggested 
Alan, ‘and see where those men came from. We 
must be pretty close to where they were blasting. 
We'll get behind this slope and circle round.’ 

A few hundred yards of difficult going brought 
Alan and Happy to the trail down which the men 
had come, but out of sight of the cabin. They 
skirted this for a short distance and suddenly 
came to the edge of a knoll where work of some 
kind had been going on. The snow had been 
trampled; here and there the earth was scarred 
where holes had been dug, or blasted out. The 
shadows were deepening as they peered about 
them with fast-beating hearts, half expecting to 
see some one move suddenly in this strange place, 
where perhaps the secret which they had come so 
far to solve lay open. 

Finally they moved close to the nearest hole, 
and, getting down on their hands and knees, gazed 
into the opening which ran back a few feet into 
the hillside, with rocks and earthy débris scattered 
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about its mouth. Alan took out a small pocket 
flashlight, and, after glancing behind him nervous- 
ly, pressed the button. As the rays from the elec- 
tric bulb penetrated the gloom they saw a dark 
streak like a vein, running through rock of a 
lighter color. Here and there it sent back a dull 
leaden gleam. 

‘What is it?’ whispered Happy. 

‘Looks as if they were mining something!’ ex- 
claimed Alan. ‘Here’s a little chunk of the stuff 
from that vein, and here’s another. We'd better 
take a few pieces and then get out of here. I feel 
as if some one were coming up behind us at any 
minute.’ 

Slipping a few fragments of rock into their 
pockets, they withdrew into the shelter of the 
forest and talked over their next move. 

‘I suppose we could go down to the log cabin 
and pretend we’re lost in the woods and ask them 
to put us up for the night, but that seems pretty 
risky if any underhanded business is going on, 
because we’d be in the deuce of a pickle if those 
two men who stayed with us last night should show 
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up,’ said Alan. ‘I don’t believe they could get 
here so quickly, but they may have short cuts that 
we don’t know anything about.’ 

‘Let’s not do that,’ advised Happy. ‘I’ve had 
enough of those two birds. If they should see us 
up here, they’d know we were on the trail of some- 
thing.’ 

‘I agree,’ said Alan. ‘So the only thing left is 
to creep up on the cabin and see what we can find 
out. Then we'll have to beat it back down the 
road and fix up some kind of shelter. It isn’t 
snowing hard yet, but it may be before morning.’ 

Within half an hour night had spread its black 
pall over the wilderness. In the security of this 
impenetrable cover the boys with great caution 
approached the cabin, having left their snowshoes 
and packs a short distance back in the woods. 

As they drew nearer, they heard voices. At 
first they thought a fight was in progress, but this 
idea was quickly dispelled by the sound of heavy 
laughter which broke off into the bawling notes of 
a song. 

There was no window on the side from which 
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they approached, but on going around the end of 
the cabin they saw a pathway of light into which 
snowflakes fell and disappeared. Edging their 
way until they could look in without being seen 
they were able to make out three men sitting at 
a table upon which was gathered a hodge-podge 
of objects — plates of food, two tall bottles, a 
surveyor’s map, and several pieces of rock similar 
to the ones that the boys had picked out of the 
holes in the hillside. It was plain to see that the 
men had been paying more attention to the bottles 
than to the food. The two whose backs were toward 
Alan and Happy were broad-shouldered fellows; 
the third, who faced them, was wiry, black-haired, 
and thin-lipped with a quick manner about him 
which suggested the furtiveness of an animal. 

As they watched, he reached out, picked up one 
of the pieces of rock and cried: ‘Look at it! You 
can see it! Loaded with it!’ He brought the frag- 
ment down on the table with a crash that rattled 
the dishes and rocked the bottles. ‘“There’s a mil- 
lion in it if there’s a cent!’ 

‘A million apiece!’ cried one of the burly fel- 
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lows. ‘You got to divide up even, Slagle. You 
got to remember Dan Keating would’a’ got you if 
it hadn’t been for us.’ 

The black-haired man gave an ugly laugh and 
said: ‘Dan Keating never saw the day when he 
was slick enough to get the better of me. He 
poured a liberal draught into a tin cup. “But Dan 
Keating’s dead.’ He had raised the cup to his lips, 
but paused to hurl a question at one of the men 
opposite him. The tone of his voice changed; 
there was a note of fear in it. ‘He is dead, isn’t 
he? You'll swear to it, Len? You'll — 

The man addressed as Len rose to his feet un- 
steadily, knocking a plate to the floor, and crying 
out in a fierce anger: ‘Ain’t I told you ag’in and 
ag’in I seen him dead a-floatin’ down Treadway 
Stream white-water? What hev’ I got to do to 
prove it — bring him here?’ 

The black-haired man was on his feet too, trying 
to calm the other. ‘We’ll all drink a health to Dan 
Keating,’ he said, ‘who’s gone but not forgotten. 
Too bad for a nice fellow like Keating to fall into 
the river.’ He winked at the man called Len, 
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whose temper subsided as quickly as it had risen, 
and the three drained their cups. 

Alan and Happy had listened with growing hor- 
ror and dismay. Feeling that they were safe from 
observation, they had pressed closer to the window 
in a sort of sickening fascination. Perhaps they 
were too near, for suddenly the thin dark man 
cried out sharply: ‘Look, look! There he is now 
at the window!’ and, drawing back his arm, hurled 
the heavy tin cup straight at the glass. 

This development was startling enough, but it 
was nothing to the sensation which came to Alan 
and Happy from the rear. At the same instant 
when Slagle’s frantic cry rang out in the cabin 
they were gripped from behind by hands that 
seemed like clamps of steel. 

They had been so intent on what was happening » 
before their eyes that they were unaware of the ap- 
proach of any one from the rear. It had never 
occurred to them that they were open to attack 
from behind —that the light from the window 
revealed their forms as clearly as silhouettes 
against a curtain. 
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Their reaction was swift and violent. With des- 
perate strength they twisted about, and found them- 
selves grappling with two men whose bulky figures 
were momentarily outlined in the shaft of light. 
Perhaps the fury of the boys’ struggle surprised 
their assailants, for scarcely had the glass from 
the shattered window fallen, when Alan was free 
and Happy had succeeded in twisting about and 
getting a grip on the man who held him. Alan then 
put his football training to good use. He had an 
instant vision of a brawny form plunging at him 
to get another grip, and at the same moment he 
flung himself at the fellow’s feet, making as clean 
a tackle as ever he had made on the field at Hill- 
fret School. The man went down like a ninepin 
and, as luck would have it, brought down his com- 
panion with him, so that Happy and Alan and the 
two who had come upon them were rolling in the 
snow with no one quite knowing who was who. 

A pandemonium of shouts and curses rang in 
the boys’ ears. Something hard crashed against 
Alan’s head and started a thousand stars scintillat- 
ing before his eyes, but somehow he got his knees 
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under him and started to rise to his feet. A great 
rage filled him. He had never felt so thoroughly 
desperate; no action on the football field had ever 
roused him to the frantic energy which seemed to 
fill his whole body. But he was still a little dazed 
from the blow on his head and he was not as quick- 
ly on his feet as the man who had been grappling 
with Happy — and this, as it happened, was a 
fortunate circumstance, for at that moment the 
man whom Slagle, inside the cabin, had addressed 
as Len, came dashing round the corner of the 
building. 

Seeing a figure loom in the darkness, Len, with- 
out waiting to make sure who it was, let drive with 
all his strength, landing his fist squarely on the 
man’s jaw. The fellow went down with a curse 
which changed to a groan, and he lay in the snow 
— out of the fight. Happy, perceiving his chance, 
while Len was off balance, gave him a heavy blow 
on the ear. It was not enough to put the burly 
fellow down, but it staggered him so that he fell 
against the man who had first seized Alan, and the 
two, before they discovered their mistake, grap- 
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pled in the darkness. Happy, meanwhile, had 
struggled to his feet. The boys thus found them- 
selves free. Here was the golden moment to es- 
cape. The other two men from the cabin would be 
upon them in an instant — they could hear their 
shouts and lumbering footsteps. 

‘Quick!’ cried Alan. ‘Come on!’ And they 
plunged off into the darkness, running with all 
their strength away from the cabin. 

Behind them they heard shouts, questions hurled, 
a moment later the crack of a revolver, but the 
bullet passed far from them and there were no 
sounds of pursuit. Either the men were too con- 
fused to follow them, or were none too eager to 
leave the shelter of the cabin and plunge out into 
the dark night. 

After a moment Alan and Happy stopped and 
‘stood leaning against each other breathing heavily. 
From the direction of the cabin they heard an angry 
altercation. ‘I tell you we did! Two young fel- 
lers.’ And another voice: ‘I saw him. It was 
Keating!’ 

Then a violent denial followed by the jumbled 
sound of several men talking at once. 
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‘Great Caesar’s ghost!’ whispered Alan. ‘What 
a scrap! I thought we were done for. I’ve got a 
lump on the side of my head as big as a baseball.’ 

‘And I’ve got a black eye and a bloody nose,’ 
said Happy. ‘Let’s get out of here. We've had 
enough of that crowd.’ 

‘We'd better sneak around and get our packs 
and snowshoes quick!’ said Alan. “They may 
start to follow us at any minute,’ 


CHAPTER XII 
A LIGHT THROUGH THE TREES 


Crrcuine about at the edge of the clearing, Alan 
and Happy came to the place where they had left 
their snowshoes and packs when they had first 
approached the cabin. Here they held a whispered 
consultation and decided that the only thing to do 
was to strike back toward the apex of the Triangle, 
making a wide détour to avoid the corduroy road. 

‘It’s dark as pitch,’ said Happy, ‘but I guess we 
can make it by using the flashlight.’ 

They started off with the wind at their backs, — 
and were quickly out of sight and hearing of the 
cabin where it was safe to use the flashlight. The 
soft, feathery flakes had given way to hard pellets 
which rattled against their packs and _ hissed 
through the branches of the spruce trees. The 
struggle with the men at the cabin had put the boys 
in a sweat, but now as they went on through the 
woods the chill of the North penetrated their cloth- 
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ing and seemed to lay a thousand cold fingers on 
their bodies. 

Since leaving Coleville, they had been fortunate 
in running into fair, unusually warm weather. But 
that had passed; the wilderness cold was asserting 
itself. The boys shivered, plunging on faster 
through the trees, flashing their light to penetrate 
the deeper shadows. 

‘If we keep the wind at our backs we ought to 
be all right,’ declared Happy. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Alan. ‘Seems to me this 
wind has shifted. We might edge back toward the 
road and take a chance on not meeting any one, 
or we could stop somewhere in a thicket and crawl 
into our sleeping-bags now.’ 

‘Let’s keep going,’ said Happy. ‘When daylight 
comes, I want to be just as far as possible from that 
gang atthe cabin. I’m sure those men who tackled 
us were the two that stayed overnight at the camp. 
Now that they know we’re on their trail, no telling 
what they'll do if they catch us.’ He tried to 
speak calmly, but he was not wholly successful, 
for the startling experience at the cabin following 
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so closely the horrifying revelation in regard to 
Daniel Keating had set his nerves on edge. 

Turning sharply to the left, the boys began to 
make their way cross wind down a gradual slope 
which they believed would bring them finally to 
the road. After half an hour they stopped again, 
and Alan said: ‘Seems as if we should have come to 
it before this. Perhaps we turned too much. Let’s 
bear a little more to the right.’ 

On they went, struggling through thickets, exert- 
ing themselves to clamber over the ridges and down 
into the gullies, while the snow swirled about them 
and the insistent murmur of the storm filled the 
whole wilderness with an undertone like the deep 
notes of a mighty organ. Underfoot the snow was 
soft; in spite of their snowshoes they often sank 
almost knee deep. For an hour they advanced, a 
growing conviction coming upon them. Finally 
Alan put it into words. 

‘We might as well admit it,’ he declared. ‘We're 
lost, good and proper. Trouble was, the wind 
shifted and we kept it at our backs, and now I 
honestly don’t know whether we’re in the Triangle 
or out of the Triangle.’ 
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‘Neither do I,’ admitted Happy. ‘I wish old 


Bill Skoodic were here.’ 

“We've either got to keep going or try to rig up a 
shelter and build a fire. I don’t know whether we 
could start a fire in this storm. Hear the wind 
howl!’ 

“What’s that down there?’ asked Happy. ‘Looks 
like an open space.’ 

Sliding down a steep slope, they came out on the 
surface of a frozen stream about fifty feet wide. 

‘Here’s an idea,’ suggested Alan. ‘We'll follow 
it down. That'll make easier going than scramb- 
ling through the woods — and it may take us some- 
where.’ 

‘All right, if it keeps the wind at our backs,’ put 
in Happy. “Those flakes cut my face, and, believe 
me, my nose feels tender.’ 

‘Let’s go,’ said Alan. ‘Every time we stop, I 
begin to shiver. Don’t believe there’s any danger 
of breaking through. The ice must be thick.’ 

They had gone perhaps a mile down stream and 
had rounded a turn where the river swung away 


from a.cliff which they could dimly make out on 
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their right, when Alan who was ahead, on turning 
to see that Happy was following, stopped so sud- 
denly that Happy ran into him and clutched him 
round the waist. 

‘Look!’ cried Alan. ‘A light over there in the 
trees!’ 

Happy, peering through the snowflakes, caught 
the gleam too, and exclaimed thankfully, ‘That 
looks good to me! I’m just about all in.’ 

‘So am I,’ admitted Alan. ‘I don’t care who 
it is. Let’s go over.’ 

But no sooner had they advanced a few steps, 
than the light disappeared —so suddenly that 
they wondered if their eyes had betrayed them. 

‘It’s gone!’ said Alan. 

Retracing their steps they caught sight of the 
light again, and, keeping their eyes directly on it, 
moved across the stream, climbed the bank and 
drew nearer. The light, they now saw, came from 
a fire in front of a rough shelter. 

‘I think we’d better give a shout to warn whoever 
it is that we’re coming,’ whispered Alan. 

They shouted in unison, and advanced toward 
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movement. 

‘We’re lost!’ shouted Alan. 

There was an answering hail, and a figure ap- 
peared beside the fire. As they came within the 
circle of light they suddenly realized how com- 
pletely exhausted they were — how welcome was 
this shelter, whatever its condition, whoever its 
owner might be. 

‘We've been lost,’ repeated Happy, and in spite 
of him, his voice quavered a little. He hoped that 
Alan did not notice. 

But Alan was beyond noticing anything of that 
sort, for he gave a startled cry and gazed at the 
figure beside the fire with unbelieving eyes. The 
man’s face was covered with a thick growth of 
beard; his left arm was fastened in a rough sling, 
suspended from his shoulders. The gauntness of 
his cheeks and the piercing quality of his eyes 
startled Happy more than the rifle which the man 
had half raised to his shoulder with his free hand, 

‘They said you were dead!’ cried Alan, and at 
that the man lowered the rifle hastily and stepped 
close so that the firelight fell on the boy’s face. 
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‘Why Alan!’ he exclaimed. ‘Alan Dunbar! 
What are you doing up here?’ 

Alan made no reply. He suddenly felt weak 
at the knees. He wriggled his shoulders so that 
the pack fell from his back. He sat down on it 
abruptly. There was a lump in his throat that 
somehow seemed to make it impossible to say a 
word. Finally his voice came through and he 
spoke to the man and to Happy in the same sen- 
tence: “Looking for you; it’s Dan Keating; we 
thought they'd killed you.’ 

‘I am supposed to be dead,’ said Daniel Keating. 
“At least there are men in these woods who think 
they finished me off. But how in the world did 
you boys find your way here?’ 

“We came to see what was going on in the Tread- 
way Triangle and to look for you,’ explained Alan. 

“Come back into the shelter and tell me about it,’ 
said Keating. 

Just beyond the fire was a three-sided lean-to 
made of logs and fir boughs banked with snow. It 
was tight and comfortable; the fire cast a warm 
glow through the opening. The boys sank down 
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on the boughs with which the floor was covered and 
let their aching muscles rest while they told Dan- 
iel Keating of their experiences, since they had set 
out to solve the mystery of the Treadway Triangle, 
of the incidents at Hillfret School, of the trip to 
Coleville, of the men at the Hogarth Camp and 
the meeting with Bill Skoodic. When they came 
to the struggle which had taken place that same 
evening in the snow outside the cabin Daniel Keat- 
ing exclaimed: 

“You boys don’t know how lucky you were to 
escape from that gang! They’re a desperate 
crowd, playing a desperate game, and they won’t 
stop at anything to gain their ends.’ 

‘But what are they up to?’ asked Alan. ‘And 
what is this stuff we found in the holes they had 
dug?’ 

‘It’s ore from a rich vein of silver that your 
father discovered,’ said Dan Keating. ‘He always 
had an idea that there might be paying ore up in 
these mountains, and he was right. There’s enough 
in that part of the Treadway Triangle to excite the 
avarice of Slagle and his gang and to lead them 


a 
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to commit almost any crime to gain permanent 
possession — and it looks as if they might suc- 
ceed.’ 

Daniel Keating got up to put more logs on the 
fire, and the boys waited breathlessly for him to 
continue. 

‘To explain it I'll have to go back more than a 
year. Old Peter Treadway owned this land; and 
your father, one time when Treadway was short of 
money, took an option on the Triangle at a fair 
price. Of course, he didn’t know that there was 
any silver here then — did it more as a favor to 
Treadway than anything else. Your father and 
I had a sort of informal partnership in some of 
our lumber operations, but right at that time we 
weren't working on anything together. I had an 
idea that I could cut the timber in the Triangle at 
a profit, and so I took over the option from your 
father, paying him the same price that he had 
paid Treadway. After that, when your father was 
going through here on his way north to another 
property he was interested in, he happened to 
camp near the place where Slagle’s gang has since 
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put up the cabin. That’s when he discovered the 
silver. After he’d had it assayed and knew that 
it was high grade, he told me all about it. Your 
dad was just like that, Alan, the squarest man I 
ever knew. 

‘Well, we made an agreement to start mining 
operations — and we took old Peter Treadway 
up into the Triangle to look the place over. You 
see, Treadway had been a good friend of ours for 
years, had helped us both when we were starting 
in the lumber business — and we had bought the 
option at a mere fraction of the value of that ore. 
We wanted him to have his share of the profit, so 
our agreement included Peter, and the next step 
was to get started on the development of the mine. 
The deeds to the property were still in Treadway’s 
possession, and the option which your father had 
endorsed over to me was in my office down in 
Coleville. 

‘After our visit to the Triangle, Peter Treadway 
started back to his home over in Waldoboro and 
your father and I immediately took the train for 
the city to see some bankers about financing the 


mining operations.’ 
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Daniel Keating paused so long that Happy 
feared he was not going on with the story. Alan 
sat with his eyes on the fire. 

Finally Keating said, ‘It was that train that was 
wrecked.’ He turned to Happy. ‘And Alan lost 
his father, and I lost the best friend I ever had.’ 

Alan got up; though the fire needed no replen- 
ishing, he threw on an extra log. The memory of 
that terrible week came back to him in all its vivid- 
ness. He had lived years, it seemed, in those 
days after the tragic news came. He took a deep 
breath to calm his nerves, and said to Keating: 
“You were injured very badly, too.’ 

“Yes,” said Keating, ‘I was unconscious for 
weeks; they kept me in the hospital six months. 
After that I went back to my old home in New 
York State to recover my strength. It was only 
this fall that I began to be all right — and then, 
just when I wanted to see him, good old Peter 
Treadway passed away. He was an old man, you 
know, boys; I think he never recovered from the 
shock of Andrew Dunbar’s death. He loved him 
like a son. 
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‘Peter Treadway had no family. His wife died 
years ago and they didn’t have any children. I 
went over to Waldoboro and talked with the lawyer 
who cleaned up the estate. It appeared that there 
was no will, although the lawyer hinted there was 
a paper which the old man may have intended 
as a will, but he died before he signed it. So 
the property went to the nearest relative, who hap- 
pened to be this rascal Slagle, a second cousin. 
Right off Slagle learned of the silver in the Tri- 
angle — probably from the old man’s papers. 

“You might think that I could buy this property 
by taking up the option, but, boys, here’s the 
trouble and the mystery — that option has disap- 
peared as if it never existed. 

‘That’s why I came up here to the Triangle, to 
see if I could discover anything about it. I’ve been 
playing the spy part of the time, living with that 
gang in the cabin where you had the fight to-night. 
I thought they didn’t know who I was — just a 
timber cruiser looking over a stand of pine; but 
somehow they must have found out, for when I was 
on my way out of the Triangle, the big fellow they 
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call Len, followed me. I didn’t suppose that gang 
was quite up to shooting a man, but it seems that 
Len is equal to anything. At dusk, down along- 
side Treadway Stream, he nearly did for me. 
Shot at me from a distance just as if I had been a 
wild animal, and hit me here in the arm. I went 
over the bank into the shallow water, and, by good 
fortune, my pack got loose and floated down the 
rapids. I crawled close up under the bank and 
when Len came near, he saw the pack floating 
down the white water. In the dusk he thought it 
was my body. 

‘A pretty bad situation for me — waiting there 
for that would-be murderer to leave; but he went 
after a while, and I managed to bind up the 
wound and stop the bleeding, and by another 
stroke of luck, I recovered my pack at the edge of 
the thick ice below the white water. Then I got 
back into the woods and had a pretty bad time 
for a day or two, I was so weak from the loss of 
blood. Three days ago I made this camp and 
was planning to start out of the woods to-morrow.’ 

‘Is that Treadway Stream out there?’ asked 


Happy. 
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‘No,’ replied Keating. “Treadway Stream is 
down below, but this one flows into it.’ 

‘Where was the option when you last saw it?’ 
asked Alan. 

‘It was in my safe in the little office which I 
kept in Coleville. The office was closed, of course, 
all the time I was away, and when I came back, 


the safe was gone. Without the option there isn’t 
] 


any 

Happy Hogarth leaped to his feet and gave a 
yell. ‘And we know where it is!’ 

Daniel Keating looked at him as if he had gone 
crazy. 

‘We do!’ cried Alan. ‘It’s sunk in Coffin Cove!’ 

‘Sunk in Coffin Cove?’ 

“Yes, Bill Skoodic saw them dump the safe 
overboard from a motor-boat. He told me so.’ 

Daniel Keating’s eyes lighted and he stood up. 
‘Then there is some hope that we'll beat the ras- 
cals yet,’ he cried. “The next move is to find Bill 
Skoodice.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
BILL SKOODIC HAS SOMETHING TO SAY 


‘SuNK in Coffin Cove!’ These words uttered by 
Happy and reiterated by Alan had stirred Daniel 
Keating profoundly. 

‘That’s the first real ray of hope I’ve seen, 
boys!’ he declared. ‘But I’m afraid it’s a pretty 
thin ray at that. Anyway, the thing for us to do 
is to get down to Portage Lake in the morning and 
meet Bill Skoodic. You boys must be all in. It’s 
time for us to get some sleep. I'll build up the 
fire and you make yourselves as comfortable as 
you can on the fir boughs.’ 

Outside the shelter the roar of the blizzard 
gradually diminished while the boys slept and 
Daniel Keating dozed. Twice he went out to put 
wood on the fire, and he was up preparing break- 
fast when Alan and Happy awoke. They ate 
hastily and were on their way by the time full 
daylight came. Without Keating to guide them, 
neither of the boys would have known which direc- 
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tion to take, but with him in the lead they made 
rapid progress down the waterway to the junction 
of Treadway Stream, at which point they turned 
south, followed the stream for a mile, and then 
cut across country to the east. It was hard going, 
for the snow which had fallen the night before had 
not packed sufficiently to hold their snowshoes 
well. Several times Keating stopped and leaned 
his hand against a tree. He said nothing, but the 
boys knew that he must be weak from the strength- 
taking experience he had been through. They 
marvelled at his courage and endurance. In the 
middle of the morning they came to the shore of 
Portage Lake, and began to skirt its edge. 

‘Just as well, boys, not to get out there on the 
open surface where we can be seen,’ suggested 
Keating. ‘If we keep back here among the trees, 
it will be harder going, but safer. We'll be over 
where you parked your snowmoplane inside of 
an hour.’ 

He was right. Well within that time they 
approached the cove where Alan and Happy had 
hidden the Snowy Owl. Suddenly Keating held 
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up his hand. As they stopped, the sound of voices 
came to them faintly. After listening a moment 
they advanced as swiftly and silently as they could. 
A few hundred yards farther on they halted again; 
this time a voice came clearly. 

‘Keep your hands off that thing. Keep away, I 
tell ye, or I'll drill a hole straight through yer 
gizzard. Back up there!’ 

‘It’s Bill Skoodic!’ said Alan; and at that the 
boys gave a yell: ‘Hold ’em, Bill! We're coming!’ 
and started through the trees at a pace which left 
their companion behind. Happy tripped over a 
snow-buried birch, fell sprawling; as he came up, 
blowing snow out of mouth and eyes, he saw Alan 
leaping on through the woods and heard him 
shouting: ‘Hold ’em, Bill, hold ‘em!’ and scram- 
bling to his feet he charged after his friend — 
and so the two of them arrived at the spot where 
the Snowy Owl had been left. There they came 
upon old Bill Skoodic, with his back against a 
hemlock and a bone-handled pistol in his hand. 
He was peering at the figure of a man which was 
rapidly disappearing up the shore of the lake. 
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‘I guess as how that critter has went, boys,’ he 
said. ‘I had to pull old Moses on him. I sure am 
glad to see you,’ he added as he slipped the pistol 
beneath his belt. ‘Bin worryin’ somethin’ terrible 
about you. Who’s that?’ as he glimpsed Keating 
coming through the trees. ‘Well, bless my boot- 
straps, if it ain’t Dan Keating!’ 

In a moment they were all standing about the 
Snowy Owl asking and answering questions. 
Daniel Keating had greeted Bill warmly. The 
old woodsman kept looking at him as he ex- 
claimed, ‘You do look peaked and pinched, but, 
by gorry, you’re alive, and that’s what counts! I 
don’t want never agin to go through sech a night 
as this. I’ve cussed and cussed at myself for let- 
tin’ these boys go up in that Tringle alone. Old 
Bill Skoodie never got called so many names ez 
he’s bin callin’ himself these last eight hours. 
After the boys left, I cut across country goin’ purty 
smart, and come up into the Tringle arter dark. I 
picked up a snowshoe trail thet I reckoned was 
made by these two explorin’ detectives an’ then 
fust thing I knew I heered shootin’. Thet sot me 
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all up on end, I tell ye, an’ that’s the pint whur I 
begun cussin’ myself. Bimeby I come up near 
the cabin and the blizzard was a-howlin’ an’ I 
snuck up on it, cautious, an’ hung around listenin’ 
to a passel o’ rogues squabblin’ an’ fightin’ an’ 
drinkin’ inside, an’ made out from what I could 
hear thet there’d been some kind of a ruction an’ 
you two boys hed got away from ’em. Then I 
tries to pick up your trail, but the snow was 
comin’ too fast, an’ it was too dark, an’ about 
daylight I come down here. One o’ them critters 
was snoopin’ along shore, an’ seems like he was 
goin’ to smash the flyin’ sled with an axe,— till I 
pulled old Moses on him.’ 

That finished Bill’s narrative of his experiences; 
and he was quickly brought up to date in respect 
to the things which Daniel Keating had revealed. 

‘Now, what are we going to do?’ asked Alan. 

‘I hate to admit it,’ said Keating, ‘but it looks 
as if we had mighty slim chance of beating these 
rascals. You see, without that option, our hands 
are tied. As far as I know, I’m the only living 
person who has seen it, and you need more than 
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a man’s word to establish the existence of a thing 
like that. I haven’t any doubt that the safe Bill 
saw them throw into the lake was mine, but it 
would be almost impossible to locate the exact spot 
where it went down, and probably hopeless to try 
to get it out of deep water.’ 

‘Wal, now,’ declared Bill, ‘thet just shows thet 
book larnin’ ain’t always sartin sure. Here’s 
where old Bill tells you somethin’. In the fust 
place, when thet motor-boat run inter Coffin Cove, 
they wuz a thin skimmin’ o’ ice on the water, so 
the boat, cuttin’ through, made a little lane like a 
path. Arter I seen ’em dump the box, I fixed a 
line on the spot by markin’ a couple o’ spruce 
trees. Then I goes around to the foot o’ the cove 
and marks another line by sightin’ along the lane 
o’ broken ice. So yer see, I got a criss-cross, an’ 
I kin take ye to the same spot where thet safety 
box went overboard.’ 

‘That was clever, all right, Bill, but I’m afraid 
it won’t do us much good. I don’t believe we 
could get that safe out of sixty or seventy feet of 
water to save us,’ said Daniel Keating. 


—— 
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‘Hold yer hosses!’ cried old Bill. ‘What them 
two rascals didn’t know an’ didn’t reckon on is 
thet they’s an underwater ledge that sticks up close 
ter the surface in Coffin Cove, an’ if old Bill Skoo- 
dic ain’t complete lost his sense o’ distance, thet 
safety box is a-roostin’ "bout six foot under the 
ice.’ 

Alan and Happy let out a yell. ‘Let’s go!’ 
they cried. ‘We'll get it.’ 

Daniel Keating held out his hand to the woods- 
man. ‘Bill,’ he said, ‘you’re a wonder. We'll pull 
it up and see what we find.’ 

Happy and Alan had turned to the snowmo- 
plane, which had been half buried by the blizzard, 
and were clearing it off. 

“We can’t all get in that contraption, can we?’ 
asked Keating. 

‘I think so,’ said Happy. ‘We’ll empty this can 
of gas into the tank and leave the can here. That 
will give us some extra room, and I can sit in the 
door and rest my feet on the running board. Alan 
will drive, and I think the two of you can squeeze 
in beside him.’ 
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Squeeze was the right word. When the four 
of them were in their places, old Bill remarked, 
‘Now I know what peas in a pod feel like.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
JENNER ALIAS RANKIN 


Unper the added weight the ski runners of the 
Snowy Owl sank so deeply that they were able to 
make only moderate speed. Several times when 
they encountered drifts they had to get out and 
haul on a rope tied to the front axle, but as the 
engine warmed to its task, they made better prog- 
ress. Out of Portage Lake they passed, down the 
thoroughfare to Eagle Lake, straight across its 
white expanse, down Mitchell Stream and into 
Five-Finger Lake. 

‘If we turn west here and run into thet cove, 
what they call the Thumb, we can get through into 
Grand Lake by way of Injun Carry,’ said old Bill 
— and that was what they decided to do. At the 
Carry they had to haul the Snowy Owl for a 
quarter of a mile through drifted snow, using an 
axe now and then to cut a lane for its passage. 
It was hard work, but they went at it with eager- 
ness, and before the sun had set were out on 
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the broad surface of Grand Lake. Their plan 
was to head straight for Coleville, spend the night 
there, pick up grappling tackle in the morning 
and start for Coffin Cove. 

When the Snowy Owl brought them to the wharf 
at Coleville they created a mild sensation. A 
crowd quickly gathered to watch the grizzled old 
woodsman, the wounded man and the boys tie their 
craft to the side of the wharf and clamber up 
with their luggage. 

‘We'll get a couple of rooms in the hotel,’ Keat- 
ing said, ‘and clean up. Then it wouldn’t do us 
any harm to have something to eat.’ 

‘I’m as empty as a cave,’ admitted Alan. 

They carried out this plan with success, espe- 
cially as to the meal. As soon as they entered 
the hotel they ordered two large juicy sirloin 
steaks, to be ready in thirty minutes. Bill and 
Daniel Keating went to one room and Alan and 
Happy to another which adjoined. When Daniel 
Keating came out half an hour later, the boys 
scarcely knew him; he had shaved and washed, 
and, except for his gauntness, looked like the keen, 
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clean-cut man whom Alan remembered as his 
father’s closest friend. 

As they sat at their meal discussing their plans 
for the next day, Alan, who was facing the en- 
trance to the dining-room, suddenly gave a start 
and whispered to Happy Hogarth. A man who 
had just come in was sitting down at the farther 
end of the room. 

‘Do you know who that is?’ said Alan. ‘It’s 
Rankin. I'd recognize him anywhere.’ 

He communicated this news to Daniel Keating, 
who was sitting with his back to the door and had 
not seen the man enter. Keating thought for a 
moment before he offered any comment. He then 
said: ‘When we’re through, you and Happy get 
up and saunter out by this man’s table. You stop 
and speak to him and tell him that you have dis- 
covered where the option is. Then invite him to 
come up to your room to talk it over. Bill and I 
will stay here long enough to make sure that you’re 
up there; then we’ll follow and come in on you.’ 

Although Alan and Happy were excited at the 
prospect of what might happen, the steaks did not 
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suffer from any inattention, for both boys were 
ravenously hungry and they did full justice to the 
meal while keeping one eye on Rankin at the other 
end of the room. Waiting until it appeared that 
Rankin was nearly through his meal, they got up 
and sauntered down the room with all the non- 
chalance they could assume. When they were 
opposite Rankin’s table, Alan glanced casually in 
that direction, let a look of recognition come over 
his face, and walked over to the man. 

‘Hello, Mr. Rankin,’ he said. 

The look on Rankin’s face was curious to be- 
hold. For an instant it seemed as if he did not 
welcome the appearance of Alan. Immediately, 
however, his expression changed; he got quickly 
to his feet, thrust out his hand and said: ‘Why, 
hello, hello. It’s Mr. Dunbar!’ And in a lower 
voice: ‘Have you found that option yet?’ 

Alan looked him straight in the eye and said, 
‘Well, yes, I think I have —at least I think I 
know where it is.’ 

Surprise flitted over Rankin’s face as he ex- 
claimed, ‘You have! Where’d you find it? Sit 
down here and we’ll talk about it.’ 
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‘I can’t stop just now,’ Alan replied. ‘I’m on 
my way up to my room. Staying here overnight 
with one of my school friends.’ 

‘That’s fine,’ said Rankin. ‘I'll be up to see 
you in a few minutes. I’m just about through 
eating.’ 

‘All right,’ Alan agreed. ‘But I don’t know 
that I want to sell it.’ 

“Won't do any harm to talk about it,’ declared 
Rankin. 

‘Maybe not,’ answered Alan, and followed 
rapidly after Happy, who had walked slowly out 
of the dining room. 

‘It worked!’ he whispered to his friend. ‘He’s 
coming right up to the room.’ 

Within five minutes Rankin was knocking at 
the boys’ door. ‘Come in,’ said Alan, trying to 
suppress the excitement in his voice. The man 
entered quickly, and after being introduced to 
Happy, began to speak about the option, adopting 
much the same tone that he had assumed when 
talking with Alan at Hillfret School. He had just 
remarked something about doing a favor for Alan 
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by taking the option off his hands, when a second 
knock was heard. 

Rankin turned his head swiftly and asked, 
“Who’s that?’ 

‘Just a couple of friends of ours,’ said Alan. 

As the door opened and Daniel Keating entered, 
followed closely by old Bill Skoodic, Rankin 
jumped to his feet and looked about him like a 
trapped animal. Keating, standing close to the 
door, looked him over coldly. 

‘Hello, Jenner,’ he said. ‘I didn’t know they’d 
let you out. What’s the game you're trying to 
play on these boys?’ 

The man’s face had turned white; he moved as 
if to leap past Keating and make his escape. But 
Bill Skoodic casually drew old Moses from some- 
where inside his clothes. 

‘So you’re working for Slagle’s gang, are you?’ 
was Keating’s next remark. 

‘I am not!’ declared Jenner hotly. ‘If you 
want to know the truth, Slagle double-crossed me 
and I’ve been trying to get even with him. If 
I’d found that option, I’d have brought it straight 
to you.’ 
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Keating laughed. ‘Knowing you as I do, Jen- 
ner, I can hardly believe that. However, perhaps 
it is possible that you have been trying to play 
your hand against Slagle’s. You always were a 
lone wolf, I understand. I take it you haven’t 
found this option, or you wouldn’t be here at this 
moment.’ 

‘No, I haven’t found it,’ said Jenner. ‘I guess 
you know where it is yourself.’ 

‘If I do, you may be sure that I won’t share the 
information with you. And now I think you may 
as well go, Jenner, and if you take my advice, 
you'll go far and go fast.’ He stepped aside. 
‘Let him by, Bill,’ he said. 

Jenner needed no second invitation. Without 
a look at the boys, he left the room hastily, and 
they heard his rapid steps down the hallway. 

*That’s that,’ said Keating. ‘Jenner, alias Ran- 
kin, is a bad egg. He got into an ugly mix-up a 
few years ago, and last I heard was serving time. 
I don’t doubt it’s true that he has been fighting 
Slagle. Somehow he heard of the option, and 
knew that he’d hold the winning hand if he could 
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find it. Apparently he hadn’t been tipped off 
that it was sunk in Coffin Cove —if it is there. 
Of course we don’t know that the option was in 
the safe when they sank it. Now, boys, we’ve 
got a hard day ahead of us, and we'd better all 


turn in.’ 


CHAPTER XV 
FROM THE DEPTHS OF COFFIN COVE 


In the morning Daniel Keating, Bill Skoodic 
and the boys outfitted themselves with what the 
old woodsman called ‘a big passel o’ gear and 
tackle.’ It included heavy ropes and chains, 
pulleys, grappling irons, axes and ice saws. They 
loaded this equipment on a sled drawn by a power- 
ful horse which had been used for hauling lumber. 
Bill was chosen to drive this load up the lake. 
The recent wind had swept the surface fairly clear 
of snow; and the woodsman declared that it would 
be possible to reach Coffin Cove over the ice. The 
other three who were going in the Snowy Owl, 
watched him set out up the lake with the sled piled 
high with blankets and food and the salvaging 
equipment. They gave him a start of three hours, 
which Daniel Keating used to consult a lawyer. 
They then started north up the lake following the 
trail left by the sled. In less than an hour they 
overtook Bill plodding along and soon afterwards 
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turned west into Coffin Cove which, being protected 
from the wind, they found to be covered with snow. 

It was a lonely part of the lake. Alan and 
Happy, who had never seen it before, realized that 
Slagle’s gang had chosen this spot for the dis- 
posal of the stolen safe because they thought they 
could be secure from observation. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in throwing 
up a rough shelter for themselves and a crude 
stable for the horse. Just before sundown Bill 
Skoodic took them around to the side of the cove 
and pointed out the two spruce trees which he 
had blazed to get a line on the spot where the 
safe had sunk. Daniel Keating and the boys 
walked out on the ice and following Bill’s shouted 
directions, arranged themselves at intervals in a 
straight line. They then marked this line on the 
snow and waited while Bill went down into the 
end of the cove to find the two trees he had blazed 
there. Once more he shouted directions to them. 
‘A leetle more to the left. Now a mite this way.’ 
And soon they had the second line, which they 
found crossed the first about a hundred yards out 
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from the shore. They marked this spot with a 
cross in the snow and Alan and Happy stood look- 
ing down at it, wishing that they could start opera- 
tions immediately. The spot looked so much like 
the snow-covered ice elsewhere that they had an 
uneasy feeling lest their quest should be in vain. 

Old Bill set up a series of fir branches to mark 
the lines and then declared: ‘Well, boys, that’s 
all we can do to-night.’ 

‘Do you really think it’s down there?’ asked 
Happy. 

‘Wal, I reckon it ain’t floated away,’ replied 
old Bill. 

Alan and Happy never forgot that night in camp 
on the shore of Coffin Cove, where the blazing fire 
threw a warm radiance into their lean-to shelter. 
They sat there entranced, listening to Bill Skoo- 
dic’s tales of the North Woods. The old man’s 
tongue had become loosened. In answer to Daniel 
Keating’s questions he went on and on — not the 
least interesting of his stories being the tale of 
the lumberjack who, years before, had leaped 
overboard from the raft at daybreak and had 
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sunk from sight as he swam down into the Cove 
in pursuit of the drifting bateau. 

‘That’s how this place got named,’ explained 
old Bill. ‘The coffin they brought in fer ’im 
but never used lies a rottin’ over there on the 
point, under the snow.’ 

Finally old Bill came to the end of his last 
story, and as the four settled down to sleep the 
only sounds were the crackling of the fire and an 
occasional sharp report as the frost rifted the 
trunk of some ancient tree. 

It seemed only a moment before they woke in 
the grey light of dawn to hear the sound of Bill 
stirring pancakes. 

‘Fust thing,’ said Bill, after they had eaten, 
‘let’s test out these lines and see if we’ve got °em 
straight.’ 

Following this suggestion they went back into 
the woods at the end of the Cove. After Bill had 
marked the blazes more plainly they sighted along 
them, getting a line on the fir twigs set in the snow 
on the surface of the Cove. They all agreed that 
the line was only a hair out of true. This they 
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corrected by moving the twigs, and then went 
around to the second line which proved to be as 
straight as a die. 

‘Now,’ said Keating, ‘we’ve got the work of 
cutting through the ice and it’s going to be a hard 
job, because I reckon it’s at least eighteen inches 
thick.’ 

They first cut a small hole with a long-handled 
chisel. This done, they were able to slip in the 
ice saw, and in the course of half an hour had 
freed a block about two feet square. When they 
had hauled this out, Bill was ready with a maple 
pole about fifteen feet long. They all crowded 
round as he thrust it into the water. The result — 
would mean much to them. 

‘I went fishin’ here when I was a boy,’ said Bill, 
‘and they used to be a ledge right hereabouts; 
I reckon it’s here still if it ain’t sunk down to 
Chiny.’ 

He thrust downward into the water and the 
pole disappeared foot by foot while the others 
looked on breathlessly. At the ten-foot mark it 
stopped and old Bill grunted: ‘Thar she be!” 
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Daniel Keating slapped the old man on the back. 
“You’re a bigger wonder than ever, Bill,’ he said. 

The woodsman jabbed the pole down hard and 
found that the bottom was solid. A contented 
smile was on his face, but he said nothing. 

For two hours they worked, cutting out a chan- 
nel by removing successive cakes of ice. They 
then started sounding with their pole and found 
shallow water ranging from ten feet to six or 
seven. They had evidently hit the sloping side 
of the ledge. Nowhere however, did their green 
pole strike anything that suggested an iron box. 
Finally Bill began probing slantwise along the 
shallower edge of the channel. He was down on 
his hands and knees, thrusting backward under 
the edge of the ice, working along foot by foot. 
The boys and Keating were watching him intently 
when the pole in Bill’s hand stopped short of its 
usual depth. Bill grunted. Half a dozen times 
he jabbed downward in a space about three feet 
square. Everywhere outside the three-foot area 
the pole sank deeper into the water. 

Presently old Bill straightened up and said, ‘If 
I ain’t a liar, thar she sets.’ 
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Daniel Keating and the boys then took turns 
probing with the green pole and they all agreed 
that the end came in contact with a rectangular 
object. Even Keating showed his excitement as 
he said, ‘Come on, now, let’s get after it.’ 

So they enlarged the channel at this point until 
they had open water about four feet wide, directly 
over the rectangular object. In the meantime, 
Alan and Happy had brought out the chains and 
grappling irons, and the four of them put in a dis- 
couraging two hours of labor in trying to get a 
firm hold on the object below. More than once 
the thought crossed the boys’ minds that they were 
in contact with a boulder instead of the iron safe. 
Finally they had the chains and grappling hooks 
so placed that they could not stir them with their 
combined strength. ‘Here’s where the horse and 
pulleys come in,’ said Keating, and they set about 
improvising out of fifteen-foot spruce logs a hoist- 
ing derrick of the tripod type with its ‘feet’ rest- 
ing in shallow cavities in the ice. 

Two more hours passed before they had the 
rigging fixed to Keating’s and Bill’s satisfaction, 
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but finally they had a heavy manila rope running 
through double pulleys suspended from the apex 
of the derrick, and from that running to a third 
pulley which old Bill had ingeniously anchored 
to the surface of the ice, within the area formed 
by the three legs of the triangle, by cutting a six- 
inch hole straight through to the water and thrust- 
ing underneath the surface a strong billet of wood 
which he arranged crosswise. A short chain 
passed from this billet to the pulley — an anchor- 
age so solid, that, as old Bill remarked, even 
Paul Bunyan’s famous blue ox couldn’t pull it 
loose. 

Happy was detailed to lead the horse; and as 
soon as the end of the manila rope was attached 
to the whiffletree, the word was given to go. The 
horse stepped forward slowly, digging caulked 
shoes into the ice; the pulleys squeaked; the spruce 
rigging swayed and creaked. For a moment the 
chains remained stationary, but as the horse leaned 
into its collar, Alan gave a shout. 

‘They’re moving!’ 

He was right. The submerged parts of the 


chains were slowly rising. 
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‘She’s a-comin’!’ said Bill. 

Happy wanted to abandon the horse and run 
back to the side of the hole to see what burden 
the chains would lift from the black water, but 
he stuck to his post, quivering with excitement, 
and shouting, ‘Can you see it? Can you see it?’ 

And Alan’s answer came. ‘No, not yet! Yes, 
here comes something. Now I can see it. It’s 
the safe! We've got it! Keep on going.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE LAST MOVE 


Ir was a strange scene as old Bill Skoodic, Daniel 
Keating and Alan crowded about the hole in the 
ice and watched the object of their quest slowly 
rise above the surface and appear in the light of 
day. The safe was surprisingly clean. On its 
under side only was there a coating of mud. 
Happy kept the horse going until the chains choked 
the pulley, which carried the safe in its tangle 
of chains and grappling irons half a foot above 
the level of the ice and water. Old Bill was then 
ready with half a dozen stout spruce poles which 
he thrust beneath the safe from one edge of the 
ice to the other. 

‘Back up a little now,’ yelled Daniel Keating. 
And when Happy had maneuvered the horse in re- 
sponse to that command, the safe rested firmly on 
the poles. Only a few minutes of work was then 
needed to slide it off on the ice. The boys leaned 
over the black box, feeling its wet surface. 
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‘Our next stop will be Coleville,’ said Daniel 
Keating. “We'll load the safe on the sled and 
ought to get there a little after dark. Then we can 
open her up to-night.’ 

Alan and Happy were eager to attempt the 
opening of the safe then and there, but they saw 
the wisdom of Keating’s plan and turned to with 
a will to help in getting the heavy box on the sled. 
This having been accomplished by means of a 
sloping runway of spruce poles, they drove the 
sled down into the cove near the camp, and began 
transferring the equipment to the sled. The two 
boys and Keating had just deposited a load of bed- 
ding and old Bill was back in the woods for the 
last load, when four men carrying rifles rounded 
the point of land which hid Coffin Cove from the 
body of the lake. 

Daniel Keating leaped quickly to the other side 
of the sled and pulled out his own rifle. Alan 
and Happy experienced a sudden sinking sensa- 
tion in their hearts. As the men drew nearer, they 
saw that Slagle and the fellow called Len were in 
the lead. Close behind them were the two men 
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who had occupied the Hogarth camp. Keating 
moved out in front of the sled and cried, ‘Stop!’ 

The men took a few steps forward and seeing 
the menace of Keating’s rifle came to a halt. 

‘What’re you doing with that safe?’ demanded 
Slagle. ‘It belongs to me.’ 

‘It does, does it?’ said Keating. “You seem to 
have a habit of claiming other people’s property, 
Slagle. If you move a step nearer, you're going 
down in the snow with a bullet through you.’ 

Slagle’s dark face flushed and the boys saw his 
eyes shift uneasily. If the matter had rested in 
his hands alone, no doubt he would have retreated, 
but Len now spoke up. He said, ‘Aw, go ahead. 
He won’t dare to shoot and he’s only got a couple 
of boys with him.’ 

Len and the other two began to edge closer. 

‘If you’ll get out of here,’ said Slagle, ‘we won’t 
harm any of you.’ 

‘And if you don’t,’ said Len—and left the 
sentence unfinished, but there was a cold menace 
in his voice. It was plain that Len was impatient. 
He thought that they were masters of the situation, 
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and he knew that whatever Daniel Keating might 
do on his own account, he would not jeopardize the 
lives of the two boys. He started forward, but 
had taken only two steps when a shot rang out 
from the shore and his hat flew off his head. It 
startled him so much that he dodged backward 
and fell in the snow. 

‘Lay where you be!’ came a voice from the 
spruce trees. ‘Wiggle a finger an’ Ill make fish 
food out o’ ye! An’ you three drap those guns. 
I got ye covered.’ 

Slagle was the first to drop his weapon. The 
other two whirled toward the shore, but again a 
shot rang out, and one of them gave a cry of pain, 
and let his gun fall. The other was quick to fol- 
low suit. 

Keating then put in a word. ‘Now, you three 
back up until I tell you to stop. You’ve played 
your last hand in this game. Now, Alan and 
Happy, you go and gather up their guns.’ 

Bill by this time had come out on the ice, car- 
rying his old bone-handled pistol. ‘Why, you 
consarned pirates,’ he was saying, ‘what do you 
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think you’re tryin’ ter do? Lay on yer back there!’ 
he yelled out sharply, as Len began to get on his 
feet. 

‘Slagle and Len will stay with us,’ said Keating. 
“They’re wanted down in Coleville. As for the 
other two, they may as well get out of here. What 
do you say, Bill?’ 

‘Suits me,’ said the man. ‘We'll tie up these 
two varmints while you keep them covered.’ 

They had an easy time with Slagle. His cour- 
age seemed to have completely ebbed away, but 
when it came to Len, this member of the gang 
attempted an old trick by grabbing one of the 
boys to make a shield for himself. His struggle 
was short-lived, however, for Alan went into it 
like a young tiger, and Bill added a tap with the 
butt of old Moses. When they looked up from 
this piece of work, the two other members of the 
gang were far out on the lake — black spots in 
the distance and going fast. 

‘Whee!’ said Alan. ‘I never expected to see so 
much action in all my life.’ 

Happy was jumping up and down yelling, ‘We 
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got "em! We got ’em!’ And Dan Keating thrust- 
ing out his hand to the grizzled timber cruiser, 
said, ‘Once more, thanks, Bill. We were in a 
tight hole until old Moses spoke up.’ 


An hour after dark a strange procession ap- 
peared on the streets of Coleville. It was headed 
by the Snowy Owl in which Alan Dunbar and 
Happy Hogarth were seated. This alone was 
enough to attract a crowd, and their method of 
progress added to the curiosity of the people who 
had gathered to see what was going on. They 
went ahead swiftly for a little distance, then 
throttled the engine down until the snowmoplane 
came to a standstill, and waited. Behind them, 
coming on steadily was a lumber-sled curiously 
burdened — two men sitting stiffly with arms and 
legs tied, and two other men who sat on a pile of 
duffle and tackle, heaped about a black object 
which on close inspection was seen to be a steel 
safe. 

The crowd grew in size as rumor flew before the 
procession, until it seemed that the whole popula- 
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tion of Coleville had turned out. They were re- 
warded by seeing what was to them the most in- 
teresting part of the episode —the turning over 
of the-two prisoners to the sheriff and their dis- 
posal in the town lockup. 

‘They’re ornery cusses,’ said old Bill. ‘Better 
put a extry padlock on yer door, Sheriff.’ 

‘I have a feeling that we'll find everything in- 
side just as I left it,’ said Daniel Keating, as soon 
as they were alone. ‘My theory is that Slagle 
dropped the safe into the lake because he didn’t 
want any possible evidence to remain. I think he 
discovered the whereabouts of the option from 
one of my letters to Peter Treadway in which I 
mentioned that I had the paper in my safe in 
Coleville. That gang of his, he knew, would 
freeze on to any valuable papers they might find, 
and he realized it would be safer to destroy every- 
thing at once. He’d have succeeded all right if 
Coffin Cove hadn’t had a double-barreled secret up 
its sleeve —the ledge under the water and Bill 
on the shore.’ 

As he talked he was turning the combination 
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knob. “There!” he said. ‘If it isn’t too badly 
rusted it ought to open.’ 

The boys and Bill Skoodic leaned over ex- 
pectantly, but the safe was not to give up so easily. 
It required an hour of hard work, much pounding 
with a hammer, and repeated trials of the com- 
bination before they were able to get the heavy 
door to swing on its hidden hinges. At last, how- 
ever, it responded, and Daniel Keating, reaching 
in his hand, drew out a soggy mass of envelopes 
and papers. He separated them gingerly while 
Alan and Happy waited breathlessly. It hardly 
seemed possible that they were at last to see 
the paper which had been the cause of their, 
adventures. 

‘Here it is!’ exclaimed Daniel Keating, ‘wet, 
but still legible.’ As he spoke, he carefully un- 
folded a sheet of paper which bore the signature 
of Peter Treadway, and beneath it the words, “This 
option transferred to Daniel Keating for value re- 
ceived,’ with the signature of Andrew Dunbar. 

Daniel Keating spread it out to dry, and turned 
to Alan. ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘I never should 
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have claimed the Treadway property as mine 
alone. The deal your father and I made after he 
discovered the silver ore was that we would de- 
velop the mine together, and share equally in what- 
ever profits were made. I suggest that we form 
a company in which you, Alan, and I shall own 
equal shares, and if you haven’t any objections, I 
think we'd better set aside a block of stock for a 
friend of ours who has an eye as clear as a fish- 
hawk’s and who totes a mighty straight-shooting 


> 


gun. 

“You bet your life!’ agreed Alan. ‘If it hadn’t 
been for Bill Skoodic we wouldn’t be holding this 
celebration to-night.’ 

‘Hold on there!’ interrupted old Bill. ‘I’ve had 
a lot o’ fun out o’ this fracas and I ain’t askin’ 
fer no reward, an’ added to that, I’m too old to 
blossom out at my age into a mine owner.’ 

‘Did you say old?’ demanded Daniel Keating. 
‘You may answer to the name of “Old Bill,” but 
we all know that you’re really as young as a 
kitten.’ 

‘Yes, sir!’ cried Alan. ‘You’ve earned it and 
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you’re going to get it whether you want it or not.’ 

‘And as for our friend, Happy Hogarth,’ put 
in Daniel Keating, ‘what do you say we offer him 
a job when he gets through school and a chance to 
get into the firm?’ 

Happy’s eyes were shining. ‘It’s back to Hill- 
fret School for us, Alan,’ he said. ‘And believe 
me, I’m going to take Doc Chandler’s course in 
geology more seriously than I ever did before, and 
perhaps some day I'll be a mining engineer.’ 

‘That’s the boy,’ said Alan as he slapped his 
chum on the back and gazed into the smiling faces 
of his three friends. “There’s an awful lot before 
us — all because we've found this soggy sheet of 


paper. 


THE END 
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